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SERIES FOREWORD 



The present time is an excidng period in the history of education. 
We are reLonceplualizing the nature of formal settings in which teaching 
and learning take place, [n addition, we are developing alternative models 
for teaching and learning. We have rediscovered the importance of the 
home, parents* and peers in the educational process. And, we are experi- 
encing rapid change and continual advances in the technology of teaching 
and in the definition of the goals, objectives, and products of education. 

The broad concern with the process of education has created new 
audiences for education-related courses, a demand for new offerings, and 
the need for increased flexibility in the format for courses. Furthermore, 
colleges and schools of education are initiating new cotarses and curricula 
that appeaJ to the broad range of undergraduates and that focus squarely 
on current and relevant social and educational issues. 

The Basic Concepts in Educational Psychology series is designed 
to provide flexibility for both the instructor and the student. The scope of 
the series is broad, yet each volume in the series is self-contained and may 
be used as either a primary or a supplementary text. In addition, the topics 
for the voluiues in the scries have been carefully chosen so that several 
b^toks in the series- may be adopted for use in introductory courses or in 
courses with a more specialized focus. Furthermore, each of the volumes is 
suitable for use in classes operating on the semester or quarter system, or 
for modular, in-service training, or workshop modes of instruction* 

Lany Gouift 
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PREFACE 



A child h nut born into a social vacuum: neither h he unresponsive 
to experience. Therefore, bociul and cultural factors affect whatever he is or 
becomes. This book is concerned with those social events, institutions, and 
experiences that up the psychological space in which the child exists. 
It i'i must pointedly Concerned with how these social and cultural factors 
shape his capacity and hts will to achieve. Thus, the book is written for 
those who have a broad and general interest in education — for teacher 
candidates, administrators, teachers, and. hopefully, certain lay persons. 

This book focuses on such questions as: How does social back- 
ground affect tniellectuuJ development? What social and cultural factors 
condition achievement motivation? Why don*t children from certain back- 
grounds do well in school? Although such questions are discussed in under- 
graduate courses in education, psychology, and sociology, few relevant 
textual sources that relate to them are currently available. A concerted 
attempt has been made to deal with problem areas as the practitioner con- 
fronts them rather than as they are conceptualized by the scholar. For this 
reason, major attention is given to ""motivational questions" and to ques- 
tions of teacher influence and expectancy* While a brief volume such as 
this is necessarily limited in its scope and coverage, the reader should 
nevertheless gain a clear picture of the problems and possibilities involved 
in educating children of diverse sociocultural origins. That* at least, is my 
fond hope* 

Although writing is a lonely tusk, it is not pursued in complete 
isolation. I am indebted in many ways to my friend and colleague Larry R. 
Goulet of the University of Illinois, who not only asked me to write this 
book but also encouraged me to complete it. Professor Goulet, along with 
William Stallings uf Georgia State University, I>ouglas Sjogren of Colorado 
State University, Paul Torrance of the University of Georgia^ and Howard 
Rollins of Emory University, provided criticism and suggestions that were 
of major help. 

It was in the context of my involvement with the University of 

vll 
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lllmotb Cunimittcc uii Culture :ind Education thui nuny ut my ideas about 
culture and human dcvclopmctit wviv devdupcd, tested* and impruved. 
All the members of that ^^roup dcbcne my thanks, but T am particularly 
yxaU'l'ul to ProtViy.*r Jacquctta Burnett who ds an anthRipt.>lugibt, re- 
peatedly reminded me of my pi>clioloiii^.*al biab. Finally, I am especially 
indebted lo my btudent^, \^ho^c enthuiiabm encouraged me tu believe that 
th(b area ol btud) ib indeed bigniticant, and to my wife, Jane, who reminded 
me that writing boi^ki is not alt there i^ to lite* 

Martin Muehr 
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CHAPTER 
ONE 

INTRODUCTION 



In 1954 the U. S- Supreme Court heard the case of Brown vs. 
Bvard of EdUiation of Topeka. The issue was whether educating the races 
bt^parately results iti educating them unequally. In making it^ ruling, the 
court rejected the "separate but equal" tradition and declared segregated 
schooling unlawful. This decision led to more than a change m legal 
opinion; it unleashed a powerful force for social change throughout the 
United States. Sunie of the most inmiediate effects were felt in the schools. 
With the integration of a Little Rock. Ark., high school, the color and 
possibly the character of .'Xmericun education began to change slowly but 
perceptibly. Blacks entered previously all-white schools, and officially segre- 
gated school systems began to disappear under court order, legislative en- 
couragement, and government programs. The United States and its schools 
had started on a new venture. Problems of severe cultural difference and 
deprivation were to be confrontL-d head-on and, hopefully, solved. 

In 1964 Congress passed a civil rights act that involved further 
restructuring of society to ba^ak down cultural barriers against minority 
groups. With this legislation, provision was made to evaluate the progress 
made thus far. The result was one of the largest social-science research 
projects in history, the Coleman Report (1966).* 

The academic progress of uver 5UU.000 pupils was assessed and 
related to information about their teachers, schools, and homes. Schools 
from each region of the country, students representing different social and 
cultural contexts in the United States, and teachers of varying competence, 
experience, and maturity were systematically studied to determine what 
''made a difference'* in achievement. Of course, there was a special concern 
to see whether the goats implicit in the 1954 Court decision had in any 
sense been reuliifed. 

1 The teport ^subrnttied Ikj the President iis a report on Etinatity of 
Eduiuuoittii OppijrtHtiitw SinL'e u ^N^.iL'jc*lui;ist by the mxwt of Junies Coienian headed 
the reHMrL'h teiini Ihiii prepared the repurt, the document is typically referred to as 
the *'Coleniun Report /" 

1 
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2 Chjprpt One 



Tlif findin^b ucrc not ojily intere;>ting but downright provocative. 
To Minu- tliey were di>UHhin^. ]\ not ^jiuvking. The report doeunientctl 
wlKit niany hud iihwidy Mi>pcetcd — thai is. that children from iiihiority 
groups pt-rformal at a lower level than ehildren from the white niajority. 
The typieal black, Mvx^cmk Puerto Rlean. or American Indian child began 
;>chool with a clear achiL^venieiU dibadv;*ntage. That i^. he entered ^ehoo^ 
with le^^j preparcition and. predictably enough. rniliall> exhibited a po^^r 
performance pattern. Moreover. ihi> clear difference in performance per- 
bi^jted throughout the ebild^ schooling experien(.v. 

Initial differenees in si^hool acfiievement were not altvigether ^ur- 
pri^jing. After alK a raft of pre^ehotil programs had already been established 
to do someihing about this pr^btenv However, the fact that sueh differences 
persisted throughout the schvui/ing experience w:ib a disturbing discovery. 
Apparently, the ^chooK and edni\itiv^n programs were not closing the gap. 
The belief that schooK louM he tnstriiments of social change received a 
s^'\cre blow. Furtherim^re. the report gave little or no c^niifort to those who 
assumed that ending the ^^fu-x-ls' farlure in this regard was onl> a matter 
of improving the facilities, the quality o( teachers, or the design of curricu- 
lum. The Colem:\n Report lo\^k specific note of the fact that variations in 
these educational inputs secJned to make little or no difference in the 
quality of outputs. The final blow \v;i;, that school integration itself was not 
j'ound to be a dynamic positive force in equalising achievement among 
cultural groups. The winning argument in Brawtf Board of Eiitaatkut 
ot Topckti seemed le^s persuasive in I960 than it did in 1954. The Colejnan 
Report and other data indicated (hat integration might help — s^^fftcwhat. 
But there wa^ no deeisi\e evidence on which to argui.' that integration would 
create equality of educational opportunity and elo^e cultural gaps in acliieve- 
nient. Integration b\ itself was definitely not the answer in solving the 
race* atid or culture-related problems of school achievement. In fact, from 
the Coleman Repiirt. there seemed to be no answer of major value asso- 
ciated with the schools. 

The myth of the schools as iiKtrunients of social change was 
severely shaKeiK but the importance of sociocultural factors in creating and 
controlling achievement was highlighted. Certainly the early attempts to 
use the schv^ol to do awav with ;,o-called cultural deprivation or social dis* 
advantage prompted, at the very least, a recognition that social and cultural 
factors were important. The Coleman Report and rhe diseus^ion that il 
proniptevi (Mosteller & Moynihan. 1972: Jencks et .■!>. !^72) may have 
increased our recognition of the nature and importance of cultural dif- 
tVrences. As it questioned whether educational institutions could effectively 
deal with cultural differences in achievement, the report suggested that 
econoniicb. home background, peer experience^,, and a host of other extra- 
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school experiences i*hL>u!(J be tlit* objects of foctib. In effect, it th:it 
LxiLie;itU)ii as it uceurb naturally imd inforniutly in viitious ^ociut and cultural 
groups jnust be consiJered if we ure Jl> begrji to undersJJJiJ the pbejRimenon 
of achievement. 

Today\ datu may laise seriou> ijuebtions about yesteTJuy\ policies 
and even shake our beliefs in ^chooliii^ itselt\ However, the tortuous path 
\y{ educational clian*:e Mlovved b\ the s^^hoois since IM54 hijzblights an issue 
i>f persisting concern— namely, that education does iK^t occur in a social 
and cultural vacuum iin\l tliat students connot be viewed apart fron^ the 
context in which they were born an\l raised and in which they spend the 
major portion of their tin^e. 

Achie\enient is rviated to the socioculUiral origin of the student 
and to the sociociiltural context in which he is educated. The plaintiifs in 
[intwn Vi. Btuini o/ EJuutfitUt at f itpcka wore obvioush cognizant of this 
fact. The Coleman Report documented on a grund scale just how important 
and pervasive thesi.- differences are. It a!so added one other critical insight. 
By e\hibiting the school^ incapacit> lor aniclioiaiing differences in achieve- 
ment among social and cultural ot>p^. it called attention to the w idcr social 
and cultural context in which teaching and learning occur. Teachers cannot 
ignoiv the Si^cial and cultural hackgriUind oi the child. The home is critical 
in the educational process, and what happen^ outside the school grounds 
i^ cLjually it' not more important than what happens within. 

In short, the events of the 1950s and 1960s ha^v made it necessary 
ten" Us to gi\e serious considcratii.in to the si>chKultufal on\ihu of achu'ye^ 
trtcnt, And that, o^ course, is the topic of this hoi^k. The book will not solve 
tile problcuis that Brtnvn vs. fttnitti I'f EdiuatU^n itf Topcka and the Cole* 
man Report have left unM^hcd. Neither will it answer the questions that 
they have raised. W hat it will do. I hope, is make edueatons piiignantly 
aware of cultural ditTerences — particularK of tluisc differences that affect 
teaching, learning, and achievement. 

THE NATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Bui what is achicw^menf^ In the Coleman Report, as well as for 
many educators, achievement is primarily xcrhal achievement — that is. the *^ 
perfornianec that can be readil\ assessed by means of standardized tests- 
Even when the definition of achicvennrnt goes beyond verbal performance 
to include such things as mechanical, elerteal. and problem- solving skills. 
We have a feeling of uneasiness. Certainly, this is not ail that there is to 
achievement. VVha( about tfie abilit\ to organise and lead dcntonstratcd by 
a Cesar Chavez? What ahi»ut the accomplishments of a Bob Gibson or 
achievements of a Johnny Carson or Isaac Stern? Quite clearly, any con- 
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4 Chapter One 



ceptton of achievcjiK^nt must encompasii such activitiei* well us course 
gradt^s and scores on stantlurdized tests. Is there any conunon element m 
all these activities that iiii^ht serve as an acceptable working definition of 
achievement? 

Achievement is commonly associated with some type of pfrfor- 
matuf. Something measurable has to be done or accomplished. However, 
the lemi "achievement" is not applied to t^ivrv activity that is measurable. 
Cracking \our knuckles or scratching your ear is not usually considered an 
achievement. Rather, the term is reserved for those instances in which some 
stanihnt of exctrtleme is applied to the situation. Of course, the judgment 
of cxcencnce may be in terms of tht: individual's own accomplishments or 
in terms of a group norm of some kind. But whatever the standard, the 
point is that the lituiUty of performance is or can be evaluated. 

Also implicit in the discussion thus far is the ide^a that achievement 
involves some uttteriainty in ouUonttf. Uhen there is no doubt as to the 
outcome of an activity, it is typivalK thought of ijs habitual. We usually 
rest^rve thv term "achievement" ru refer to some sort of activity in which 
the outcome is not habitual or inevitable. 

Finally, achievement is something done by a person^ not something 
done /(>/" him. When a performance or an accomplishment is attributed to 
an individual — when he. personalK. is responsible for the result — then, and 
usually only then, do we speak of achievement. 

Thus, achievement may be appropriately defined as ( I ) a measur- 
able change in behavior (2) attributed to some person as the causal agent 
t3) that is or can be evaluated in terms of a standard of excellence and 
t4) that typically involves some uncertainty as to the outcome or quality 
of the aceoniplishment. 

Although everything that has been said obviously applies to school 
achievement, it does not necessarily stop there. Achievement embraces 
many facets of life other than reading, writing, arithmetic, and other activi- 
ties to v^hich we typicaliy assign grades. It can. and indeed should, embrace 
athletic accomplishments, nmslcal performance, business enterprise, and 
many other areas of activity. After alL achievement and learning do occur 
outside the classroom. 

SOCIOCULTURAL INFLUENCES ON 
ACHIEVEMENT 

This book is concerned with questions like the following: Why do 
some peopie achieve more or at a higher level than others? Why do some 
situations prompt increased accomplishments while others do not? How 
can people be motivated? How can achievement be increased? In answering 

15 
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these questions, the book will focus on social luid cultural factors. How do 
cultures, social groups, and situ;jtions moij uchicvenienJ patterns? 

SOCIAL EXPERIENCE AND HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

In order to provide some context for ;jnswering such questions, we 
will consi<.ler briefly the role uf soci;jl experience in human development. 

Let us begin tiear the beginning- At brrth. the child seems scarcely 
hujtian. He is hardly uware of his surroundings. Primarily struggling for 
existence, he is responsive only to his needs, wants, plea^^ures, and p;jins. 
But ;js helpless and unresponsive as the newborn may seem, it soon be- 
comes obvious that amazing potential is built into this little package. 
.After a few weeks, the infant begins to exhibit a measure of control over 
some of his movements. Gradually, he seems to break out of his world and 
show bonie surpribing capacities. Not only does he begin to exhibit iin ever- 
increasing r<.^pon!>iveness to others, but he begins to do things, to accom- 
plish tusks, and to achieve. 

At the basis of this development there are, of course, inherited 
predispositions. Genetic inheritance ij(;termines or atTects certain ^'physical" 
traits— the shape of the nose, the rate of growth, the size of the head. !t 
also appears to strongly influence so-called psychological traits. For ex- 
;miple, intelligence, or the capacity to 1e;jrn and benefit from experience, 
is at least in part a function of hereditary predispositions. Because he is 
human, the child will exhibit a specifiable course of intellectual develop- 
ment: because he is the recipient of a certain genetic heritage, he will likely 
exhibit greater or lesser intellectual capacity. 

But genetic predispositions tilone do not determine the course of 
development: neither is behavioral potential irrevocably set at conception. 
To a considerable extent a person is what he is as the result of the experi- 
ences he has had People iearn to be what they are. This is particularly true 
in the case of socially oriented behavior, or in those aspects of our lives 
that seem most dearly human. Take, for example, the phenomenon of self- 
regard. Each of us has developed some basic notions about what and who 
we are, about what we can and cannot do. and about our goodness and 
badness as persons. To think about ourselves in these ways is most thor- 
otighly human. Perhaps it is even the prime distinguishing human character- 
istic, as philosophical and theological discussions have often implied. How 
does this critical aspect of our humanity emerge and evolve? 

The capacity to reflect in such ways seems quite clearly to be 
genetic — that it, a sheer function of being humar. However, the way we 
come to think about ourselves is a function of experience — most pcirticu- 
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Uirh of i>ucrul experience. That h h formed by the rebponseb of clhens 
tu uvt. Tliui>. when pLuenlb :tpprove. dibupprove, encuurjize. or ie^»trjin. they 
nut onl\ fitted the behavior of ihe moimnt but iimy albo create in the child 
a certain inugc v^f hinisclf that aflfeclb hh Lxmtjnuing interebti^. ubpiratiooi;, 
und dcbircb. Tea^herb may abu perform biniilar functions, and their in- 
(iuence in many caseb. no le^s pervasive. A series of studies (Haas ik 
Maehr. Ludwig ^ MuL-hr. 1967: Maehi\ Nafzger. & Mensing. 1%2) 

on the de\elopnk'nt of self-esteem has made this point inescapably clear, 
hi the^e studies, adolescent bo\s were a^ked to perfornj various physical 
ta^kv* in the prc^^ence of a "physical-development expert." Following iheir 
pertVirjti a nee. thc\ Were janJomi\ given either a positive or a negative 
evaluation — that is. they were told that they did or did not demonstrate 
the physical ^»kill appropriate fur a person oi their age. Although this en- 
eLiumer with a significant other wus brief, its etTcets were powerful. With 
hide Jio apparent resistance, these bo\s subsequently evaluated them- 
^cKes as ihe\ had been evaluated. Even more surprising— indeed, disturb- 
ing — was how readily thi^* evaluation of one small aspect of their self 
sten»ed to jfTect not only general self-esteem but also motivation, Sub- 
sequent lest^ of interest revealed that pi.>sitive or negative evaluation was 
directly related to continued inclination to engage in phvsieal or athletic 
activities- .Apparently, even momentary social encounters can drastically 
inhiience the childs view of himself- Furthermore, as his self-image is 
changed, so are the form and direction of his behavior. Individuals most 
often do not attempt what they do not think they can do. When forced to 
Wurk in those areas in which they have low self-esteem, they are typically 
less than enthusiastic. 

But all of this is not particularly surprising. These studies only seem 
to specify, clarify, and perhaps enhance what, in a general way. should be 
oh\iuus io each of us. Persons who are important to us do affect the Way 
we define ourselves. Think back on your life, and you can probably verify 
this. One teachers approval niijde you "realize" you could become a good 
student, while an indication of disapproval may have discouraged your in- 
tcrc^^t in another area. The fact (hat you are in college ts not only a function 
of vour \Q: '\i is also a product of the fact (hat parents, teachers, atid peers 
communicated (u you (hat you could aJid should go to college. Probably 
the social context in which \ou grew up defined you as "college bound." 
and perhaps \ou have never questioned this definition of youi^elf. 

The fact thai ihh experience is eommonptaee and perhaps obvious 
does not diminish its ijuportance. Furthermore, it is posv^ible that certain 
evaluative responses may be infiercrK within particular social contexts in 
^\hich a child may be placed or may find himself. That is. the significant 
others within these situations may be predisposed to evaluate a child posi- 
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tiwJy ur ncg;tti\vl\ :niJ tliii> iiiciai^t* or tkvrca^c hh solf-regurd. Cuiibider 
the cflild who i:ro\v> up *i jmviibi'r of a di^cjd\ aJitjgcJ inrnohty group. 
His c\pi.Ticnv:c ttiruKiihout much of lii^ hfc ib biJuiUir to that of the di^- 
approMif iiroup in the eNpcr(nicnt:il studies just re\iL*wcd. If he is blaok. it 
ib [X^^sibic that 111 :i w hitc-doniin:»ut ^ov.'ioty ho comes to asb^^^ciatc the very 
color of hi^ ^kiii with badness, incoiiipetcnco. and worthleb^ne^s. Nut only 
dues blackiic^b ideritif\ him with j niiiiotity ^ruup thai often rejected, but 
it uisu serves a ^tiniulu^ to teacher^, i^hupkeepers, :md policemen to treat 
him in ;i nei;ativc fashion fsec Coatee. Rubuvit> Machr. 1971, tii 

preparation It not surprising, then, that [he black child ^[rowing up in :i 
white society often reiects his ethnic identification and Mnitetimes views hlb 
vcr\ blLickness neE;atively- In n ct^issic study Clark and Clark (1947) 
showed hhiek ;md white dolls to 7-ycar-uld bbck children :nui asked iheni 
buch questions as "'which dolf loijk^ nice?'' "which doll lookb bad?'' and 
"which doll is a ^iiice' coUir .'" Mv*st of these black children indicated th;it 
it wjs the white doll that "looked nice" and had a '"nice color'' and the 
black doll that "kuiked had." Mure recent studies of this type (btc Abher & 
Allen, 146^: Coles, 1965; Proshaiisky Nv.-wton, \9b><. p- i;^6/.) have 
generally supported the notiv^n that bhjck children do evaluate thcmselvcb 
cnid even their cuk>r ne^Litivcly. Howcvvi\ there is at least sonic reason to 
Impc that attempts to emphasise that "black is beautiful'' eventually will 
clumiic the situation i Les^ing ^ Zagorin. iy72a. 1971b). 

\\hether or not a perMm is black, the fact that he i^ from an im- 
puvetislied btraium ot sijcicty seems lu place him in a position in which his 
attempts [u achieve arc ahn^ist inevtiabK met with failure. It is not that .such 
a pei^on habn't tried, Ji is noi that lie has totally rejected the values of the 
wider cuiinrc. Rather, as Liebuw ( IMb7) points out in hib study of "street- 
corner men." such a perv^n hjs rried and repeatedly failed. He experiences 
this faikuc in the world of work and again when he return^ to a family 
scninj;. His marriajie is probahh not a succcbs, and his family life docs not 
provide much suppitrt lor his self-cstecjn. Except in the company of fellow 
laikires. he experience^ hltle selUapproval and little acknov^^ledg^riienl IhLit 
he has the competence lo suc\.vcd at anything. His life is a benies of dis- 
approval e\pcriences ihat can onlv rcbult in negative self-eslccnJ and a 
suhbei|UetU lendencv lo quit irvtii*;. 

U hat can and ohviouslv Jucs happen in the area of seli-n.'KLard ts a 
profound cNample of hovv social c\pcrience> affect the course of human 
dcvclopna^iH- I here arc. o\ cviui^e. other examples. As this boi>k will pv.>int 
out. soc'al e\pcriencc changes m\\ only beliefs. Lillitudcs, and ihoughtb but 
perhaps the very capacity lo tliink lo a surprising degret.\ we are each a 
pKnluct of the social cuntevt nUo which wc were Ix^rn, In which vve were 
raised, and in which Wi. now live. 
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S Chapter One 

SOCIAL CONTEXT AND BEHAVIOR 

Each p^^rson has a social past as well as a sociaJ present- What 
happens nuw a product oi both our several backgrounds and an imme- 
diate social context. 

An imraedtate social context may vary in a number of ways. Social 
contexts may contain different kinds of people, A grouping of individuals 
with similar backgrounds will inevitably vary from one in which each indi^ 
vidual ib from a different culture. That much is obvious. In addition, factors 
such as ^ruup bi^e. assigned ta^k, operational rules* and goals will inevitably 
atfect a social context regardless of the backgrounds of the participants- 
Thus in one classroom, or learning group, there may be multiple goals and 
varied tasks, and the students may choose what they want to do when they 
want to do it. In another, a group task may be followed by Individual 
tajiks — all assigned by a teacher. Obviously, a learning group* as well ai; any 
social group, can be arranged in a variety of ways. Such arrangements 
may create qualitativeh ditferent psychological climates — climates that are 
variously characterized as open, free, humane, teacher-centcrcd, repressive, 
and so on. 

That the efifects of such climates may be broad and pervasive is 
evident from a number of different studies of group clir^ate. In one series 
of studies, for example, it ha:> been customary to distinguish between demo- 
crude and LiiuhuriUirhn climates. In the authoritarian climate, the leader or 
teacher dominates the decision making. In the democratic climate, group 
members participate actively in deciding on group goals and tasks. The 
effects of the different climates are often profound. In the now-classic study 
by White and Lippitt (1S>68K an authoritarian climate bred dependence 
on the leader. The behavior of the group memben as well as the whole 
pattern of group activity reflected thii* dependence. When the leader left the 
room, the authoritarian group was much more likely to break off work than 
the democratic group was- In addition, boys moving from an authoritarian 
to a m^re permissive climate produced an outburst of raucous activity. 
Perhaps ihey needed to "blow off steam" after being oppressed for a while, 
or perhaps they had not developed personal social controls- Whatever the 
precise reason, it Seems clear that the industrious behavior of authoritarian 
groups was strongly tied to the presence of the leader. 

However, while authoritarianism resulted in considerable produc- 
tivity, there was a different spirit involved. The boys not only preferred the 
democratic groups, but they seemed to work as efficiently and possibly more 
creatively in them. Above all, the whole affective climate was quite different 
in the two groups- There was more hostile and aggressive activity in the 
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authoriuirian groups than in the democniEic groups. In general, the demo- 
cratic groupb were characterized by a spirit of cooperation and friendliness. 

It is tempting to oversimplify and to bay that a democratic clinuitc 
has a *'good" ctlcct Jnd an authoritarian climate has a "bad" effect. How- 
wcr. another group climate was also considered by White and Lippitt: a 
/ti/wc ftufy group. In this group, the leader allowed the students to do 
whatever they wanted with little or no direction or intervention. This group 
climate w^as the least effective and desirable from almost any perspective. 
It was really the "bad" group. 

The Lippitt and White study emphasizes the importance of the 
immediate si.vial context. Certainlt.* this and a host of other studies have 
indicated that uc cannot ignore the present social scene. A person s be- 
havior of the moment is not just a product of his earlier experiences — that 
is, how* he was treated by prents and what he was taught to think, believe, 
and Value; it is also a product of the contemporary and even immediate 
social situation — that is, of the behavior of his teacher and peers; of his 
^opportunities to do, be. or become, and of rewards, punishments, and rules 
he h given. Both the past and the present are important. A teacher had 
better hope that this is true! 

PRESENT AND PAST SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 

How do past and present interact? It is interesting and rewarding 
to searc^h out the effects of past experiences and present social conte.xt 
separately. But it is especially intriguing to consider how persons from 
different backgrounds may respond to varying social contexts. It is more 
than interesting and intriguing — it is critical! If you were to visit a class- 
rot.»m in Iran. \ou would see children reciting or taking dictation, almost 
afwa>s sitting or standing with face toward teacher. The teacher is in con- 
trol, and the children accept the guidelines that he or she establishes — make 
no mistake about that. Moreover, the educational process seems to function 
rather well despite an authoritarianism and rigidity that would be shunned 
by the most domineering of American teachers. What would happen if these 
same children were placed in a highly flexible, open* free, and democratic 
school environment? Would the background of these students, the culture 
that is associated with franian village life, doom such an experiment to 
failure"^ There is an example closer to home. Teachers in the inner city 
contend that it is impossible to establish rules* manage a classroom, or 
rcw;trd behavior in the same way there as in the suburbs. Perhaps they are 
right. But in what way are they right? How might a learning environment 
be structured to best match the predispositions of a cMd from this or th^t 
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inner-city or suburban background? Thib question gets to the heart of the 
matter and> m an importuiit sense> to the heart of this book. 

A LOOK AHEAD 

This book is coacerned with describing the social and cultural fac- 
tors that make a difference as far as achievement is concerned. Although 
the majority of readers will likely be most concerned with social and 
Lultural variations that they might experience in the United States, aa 
interest in the etfects ot such variations often prompts us to look beyond 
our own borders. If our only standards for assesring the nature of family 
life are those derived from predominant American patterns, we may easily 
view the ghetto family as disorganized, disintegrated, and a clear case of 
dettrrioration from tlie ideal. A knowledge of family life in a broad range 
of cultures, however, may at the very least cause us to be less rigid in our 
judgments as wc recognize patterns that also exist elsewhere — and success- 
fully so (see Valentine, l%8). In any case, don't be surprised when I 
"take" you to Iran, Africa, or Russia to provide perspective on a situation 
confronting the American child or the American school. After all. we are 
interested lo how s^jcial experiences^ wherever they might exist> can affect 
behavior. 

But the book is quite obviously not only concerned with the nature 
of social and cultural variation. It is specifically and emphatically concerned 
with how such variation makes a difference as far as achievement is con- 
cerned. How does or how might the experience of living in a toyless, book* 
less, and teacherless home affect one's very capacity to learn? How does 
being black in a white world or poor in an affluent society affect the will 
to achieve? Huw does one go about coping with children of diverse back- 
grounds? How do thtr teacher's social origins affect his behavior toward 
students? These are the kinds of questions that prompted me to write this 
book. Not all of them will be answered to everyone's satisfaction. But 
perhaps an occasional insight will be precipitated, a new perspective pro- 
vided, or a productive line of questioning suggested. 
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CHAPTER 
TWO 

CULTURE, CLASS, GROUP, 
AND PERSON 



World travclens us well us sixth-graders know that there is some* 
thin^ different about peopJe and their behavior in Alaska, Atgeriu. Aus* 
traliu, and the Azores. Neither a sixth-grader nor u world traveler is neces- 
s>arily able to specify these differences — but they know they are there* 
Similarly, the typical Headstart teacher knovfs that her charges do not fully 
participate in the same social world that she does — even if she seems a bit 
incoherent in describing either tbeir world or her world. It is interesting 
s>imply to s>urvey the multiplicity of human differences that exis>t across 
nations, societies* and groups. That. ! suppose, is one reason why National 
Ceo^rapfuc continues to be popular. 

But the purpose of this chapter is not to provide a catalog of cul- 
tural and sDcictuJ differences — indeed^ that would be impossible. Rather, 
its purpose is to define a bit more precisely the nature of social contexts* ^' 
How might they be characterized? How are they likely to vary? How will 
such variations make a difference in the person? Thus far, terms Hke "class'' 
and "culture ' have been used in a rather general way to describe readily 
recognizable and understandable situations. Now it is time to be a bit more 
specific. 



CULTURE 

The concept '"culture" is basic to our concern here. Having defined 
it, we will have gone a significant distance in identifying those facets of 
social experience that affect achievement* Before discussing culture, how- 
ever, it is necessary to take note of a critical characteristic of man as a 
social creature — that is, the tendency for individuals to conform to group 
norms. Indeed, our understanding of culture is dependent upon an under- 
standing of this apparent sine qua non of human nature. 
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NORMS AND CONFORMITY 

W litrn people, be they children or adulb. arc placed in a i>ituation 
in \\hich they iiiu^t behave \Mlh reference to one another. interei>ting things 
happen. After a while, their behavior follo\vi> certain predictable patterns. 
Ruies. reiiulution^. custoni^. and styles emerge, and everyone h obliged to 
jzive recugnitiun it" nut subservience to them. Tn other words, scictal norms 
e\oIve^ A tirst and baste principle uf si.KiaI interaction concerns the enier- 
gvnee of stich standards for behavior. 

W believer two or nu>re people behave iti i.x>ncert, a standard of 
beha\i!.ir is either implicitly or explicitly formulated, and the behavior of 
the ii^dividu^vls involv^-j tenUs iiierccisingK to converge on this standard. In 
an (.-arly and tiow-classic study on this point. Sherif I 1M35. 1936) provided 
a clear exjmple of the emergence of norms and norrnatjw behavior. His 
,itud\ exhtbit> what happens at sonie point in most social groups. It also 
d^^monstrates phenomena that are basic to such complex entities ;is social 
institutions, societies, and cultures. Sherif arranged for groups of individuuls 
to view a small. stationar\ spot of light in an otherwise completely darkened 
room. When a light is viewed under these conditions, it appears to move. 
This mo\ement illusion is technically referred to as the itutokinetU' effect, 
Sherif \\js nut, of course, interested in the illusion per se. Rather, his con- 
cern re\olved around the question of how nmdi movement the subjects 
would attribute to the spot of light. 

Although he expected a great Jeal of individual variation to begin 
with, he predicted tlut ceentually tlie judgnients niade by the group mem- 
bers w^iuld converge on some standard. That is. after some period of time, 
the tnembvi's would begin to agree on how much the light moved. Con- 
vergence on a grv>up standard did occur. Although there was presumably 
no external pressure to do so. the subjects eventually tended to exhibit 
agreement reg;jrding this subjective experience. Furthermore, the subjects 
apparently ^ere quitv imaw are thai they w\Te establishing a group standard. 
As far as they were concerned, they were simply reporting events as they 
occurred. Jf is especially tntere-.ting to note that norms arrived at in this 
niantier tend to outlivv the immediute context and to have continuing in- 
tiuences on the members of the group. Sherif found that, when a group 
member w^as later asked to judge the movement of the light in isolation 
from tho group, he reported movement th;it approximated the group norm. 
The group pro\ided '"truth" in ;m ambiguous situation: that truth remained 
as an abiding principle for the individual even after the group no longer 
existed - 

The fact that norms emerge is important. What is equally inipor- 
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X'jtux. huvvcvtr. iIk iciidcncy tor i!ruup^ tu c-\a(.l ur to grjnied ccn- 
furtniu on^'t a nurm J^k-^ arUe. Slk'i it tounJ thai ^ubjtct^ ho had itiitiaily 
niuJc fuJt^iiKrils tn t^Nuljtivm changed thtir judgmcnls in accurd with un 
L^blabH^lviJ iiruiip nunn whcti they Mih^ck|uctitly joitKd ati ongutiig group. 
That IS. even tliough thc\ had already c^tablisht-d their own aiiswi^-r^ to the 
probleiti ot' wunderiii^ li^'hts. the\ nevertheless adapted their answers to 
^roup truth when thc\ became members of the group. 

1 he pLiwer of the group to intUieiiee the individual h nowhere more 
eleiirly illustrated than in studies eondueted b\ Aseh lV58h His 

goal was to dL^ermitic whether or nv^l tlie standard of the group would be 
suftteiently powerful in ^ouk' etreum^t;niees to foree the individual deny 
hi^ own sensor> cxperu-nee. Aseh arraniiied for eaeh individual to make 
varii*Us judi!njcnt^ regarding the length of lines. From (he judgmentj> made 
b\ a eontrol ^roup. it was clear that this task eould be done ^ith minimal 
error and eon^idetahle ease Hv,A\ever. eaeh of Aseh^ experimental subjectj> 
made their judgments as participants in a group — a group in which the 
other mcJubeis were eontederates of the experimenter with the ^pecifie 
assignment of makmg erronei^us judgments on certain tajiks^ What hap* 
pened in tht^ situanv,»n is e\treniel\ faseinating to the social scientist, a!- 
though it wa^ rather disconcerting to the naive subject. Each naive subject 
placed in this situation exhibited Mnne effects of group pressure. Most of 
them conformed, denied their senses, and went along with the group error. 
Some appeared to conform with little or no insight into what they were 
doin^, others conlornied verbalK but later expressed reservations about 
what they w\re doing Only a few "c;ilkd them as thc\ saw them." *ind 
e!.en the\ did so wrih ditticulty. That is, it seemed almost trjunutic for the 
subjects not to follow the group even when it was "obeious'' that the group 
wav wrong. 

Groups ere.itc norms, and nidividuals. within limits, conform. 
HvAveVer. norms often initlive the people and CLHiditions that were initially 
I't^pon^jhle for then vMstcnee An intcJesting capstone to both the Sherif 
and the Aseh studies is a siudv by Jacobs and Campbell f W6l ) in which 
the de\elopment and transjnissn^n of norms over a number of "generations" 
were obserwd. As in the Slienf studies, various groups viewed a stationary 
hght m a darkened room and made judgments regarding the amount of 
movement- Jacobs an^l CanipbelL however, also borrowed a page from 
Asehs bov,^k and aifani;ed it so that at the first session a majority of each 
vievvini: grvntp vt^ere in fact confederates. The task of these confederates 
was to create an arbitrary movement norm by their responses. This arbi- 
frarv norm was designed to he more cxtrcnTe than veas usua/lv found in 
studies on the aiite»knietie ctTect. Thus, it was pL^ssible to determine if 
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Mibjcctb were conforming to the impobcd iiurm or if they were biniply ex- 
pre^biii^ other itiehnatiutib. t There doeb ^eiii tu be a "nutural range*' within 
w hich the percepliun of movement h \\\>wM\ limited. ) 

111 view of A^eh'b \\ork. it h not burpriblng that Jacobs and Camp- 
bells eont'cderateb were able tu c^tablibh a predetermined arbitrar> norm 
for the niinoijt>. What h ino^t tabeinating ib that ihib norm, onee ebtab- 
fibhv-d. ouifi^vd the prebetiee of the e^mfederateb. During the eoiin>e of the 
experiJilent. the eonfederateb were b>Ntemutieally removed from e:jeh view* 
ing group and replaeed with n;ii\e bubjeetb. Thub. a majority of confeder- 
aleb became a minority, and. tjna|]\. the groups were entirely eonipobed of 
nai\e bubjectb. Fnterestingl> enough, the normb initially cbtablibhed by the 
confederatcb pei^tbted. on the average, for four or fi\e generattonb beyond 
the lust eL»nfederate Naive ^ubjectb were pabsing akmg the normative tradi- 
tuui they hud reecived Jnbtcad vif responding independently and bituationally 
tu the immediate tUbk. fn bhoit. the Jaeub^ and Campbell biud> providcb an 
exajiiplc nut onl> of eunforinii\ to a group nn but albo of the triinb- 
niibbion a traditioji and Ci)rifonnit> tu it. 

The emergenee of nurnib. the presburtb for conformity, and the 
iranbmibsion of normative tradiiiunb .ire very funiiliar tiieetb ut hfe. All 
Ub ha\e experienced bumcthing hke the Sheri)\ Abch. and Jaeobb and Camp- 
bell bituationb — *.inl> fur red. To be hnjtian ib tu participate in groupb. and 
gruup participation ine\itubl> jnvol\eN conformity U* norms. 

An obvioub and major reabon tor the variation in individual be- 
havior is grvtup membership. Sam from the ghetto and Johnny fruni bub^ 
urbia are different beeaUbC they participate in difTerent gruupb jnd conform 
to ditfeient norniN. Similarly, thv beliavi^ir of people ar^^und the wurld ib 
e-\trcniel> varied Niniply because the> hold membcrbhip in gruupb that have 
evolved bLparalely and thu^ lia\e produeed their uwn traJitioUb and btan- 
dardb of refefenee^ The behavitir uf any gi\cn individual ib largely explain- 
able in termb of hib attempt to cunform to the gruupb th;it .ire bigniUcant 
to hini. .'\Uer all, he doeb not Contorm. he can expect bOnic kind of group 
sanction. But fheic ib albO the faet that, when experienced reality ib am- 
biguoUb, bocial reality (the gn»upb prcbcription ) may be the bcbt guide. 

CULTURE AS A COMPLEX OF NORMS 

l\i a conbiderable extent, a "culture" cun^ibtb of the nornib. guide- 
lincb. and prebenpii^inb that un> given group uf individualb holds in com- 
in*.>n- W hen we talk ot the cultural origins uf Sonny Suburb or George 
Gltcttii. we are talking about a cuinplcX of nurnib extant for an identifiable, 
interdependent gronp in which that individual iiukLs mcmberblirp. The Ube 
uf the term 'Vullure^' abbumcb that ^uch a gfuup uf individu;Jb hab been 
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!fuiict!\Miijjg hi jii in(cidcpcnJcnt tjNhinii over j pcrKtJ \>f tjnu\ Givt^n ^uch 
!.ondilioni>. thvrv* uilt Iv iioriiutivc proJuct^. TIil-^c iiuniiatiw producU are 
u criticjl if nut the critic;il tVatiirt" o\ j culturt^^ Of couri>L\ in nm^t mxtunih 
iNtic Nctt(rii:i>. the nonilN nut revvilve prtFiKirily around wandering lights, 
i hv^y uill be i>hared aiiNwers tu viuestion^ that cotieern the group. ani>weri> 
to ^HJci>(iLmi> rcij.ardin^ how lite is (o be lived, answers that outhve the 
immediate eodtt-xt their orij!iiii>. and answerb that, to a greater or lei>i>er 
degree, are jmpLii>ed on new iiieniber^ ai> ihcv join the group. 

Horrojrive Que^Jt^on^ 

Saying thjt eulture h a i>er ot nunn^ or i;uidelhK'i> that charactfrizeii 
a gr^^up and inllaenve^ (he individuaii> who belong io thai group h not 
enough. fJi LuJei Im i>ee hovv euiture^ eaji \ar\, ue nju^t coniiider the Itlnd 
oi nurin^tive quei>tioni> that hnman e.\peri\m^e fo\\\^ to ask and the 
vjrjety of an>.\\er^ fhal ean be gi^en.^ 

Stnutarifii: the wt^rU. There are i>everal different kinds of norniu- 
lj\e tjue^ttMiiN that >vein to W- universal, although the answers vary widely 
aeios^ gr^iupv. Among these universal question^ are th^^^e related to pro- 
viding ;t strueuire tor the world tliul we experience through our senses. You 
don't need \\ eour^e in psneh^^logv (o know that there is often a big dif- 
ferenev beiwven what h and what we Wt:. Each persi.in is confronted with a 
bewtldernig arrav of stimuli, and the sheer enormity and eoniplexity of 
Mimuhition forve hiin tu attend to certain t^ungs jnd not to others, fn 
addition, patterns of stiiniilati^'n are ^^ften open to a variety of perceptual 
uiterpret.iiions. fwu persons kn^king at an inkblot rarely see the same 
thing. Man\ da\-tu-Ja\ happenings arc sinirlarly ambiguous and open to 
djtTervnt interpretations. Wtthin gr^iups. h^wvever. reguku'ities emerge in 
ivhition to these .unbiguous perceptual plvnoJiiena. Thus, as will be dis* 
cusbcd in Chapter Three, individuals who have grown up in different so- 
cieties will probabK lollow diffeunt guidL^lines in si.^lccting and interpreting 
sensor) e\perieiicv^ Tiuit is. they will pereeive different worlds. 

E\pkih}ht\: c'lc^//^. There are als\> normative questions of cause 
and etfecE. In each individunrs e.\pericnee. events occur that demand expla- 
nation, and. wahm each cultural group, there exists a preferred explanation. 
Consider the e\aniple of a \oung Anierican child wh\i suddenly beeonies 
stiiousfv 111- He would be taken to a hospital and seen bv specialists who 
speak v;igucK of ^'viruses'' ot an unknown Nourve and nature. The shared 

' t ht i^oiMuiij\L' quesUeiiN ideniitieiJ heie wtie devekiptd ufonii tines sug- 
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belief of bvih parents und specialists is thiit the cause is pln^sicaL within 
the realm oi llie nuturuU and uhimately controllable by physical treatment. 
Iti u "prtmiti\c" or ^c^^ "aihatKed" socict> . a child might also be brought to 
a specialist. Hviw^vcr. the belief system there, well as much of the 
beha^io^. would clearly be dttTereni. The tulk might possibly be of demons 
or of niasiic spclk atid the treatment spiritual r^sther than physical. In either 
case, and in i>pite of the treatment perhap.s. the child might recover, and. 
thus, the behef systems would be reinforced. Two different cultures may 
ha^e iw different ways of interpreting the same '*facts." Cause and effect 
often are conccptuulizeLi quite differently across eulture^. 

ChtHtsinif. ytnvina. and aspinn\i. Besides guidelines for pere^eiving 
and explaining, a culture is characterized by the way in which its members 
organize, identify, and select purposes and preferences. In other words, 
value systems, an ideeilugy. and life goals are critical features of any culture. 
In this regard, it is helpful to turn to the Mork of Rorence Kluckhohn 
<Kluckhohn. IMbI: Kluckhohn & Strodtbeek, 1961). She has suggested 
that life style is signiticantly determined by the answers that persons and 
gruup\ givv to five basic c|uestions. 

1. The first question is concerned with snail's relation'skip to other 
nwH. Is the relationship individualistic, with great stress placed on the hidi- 
vUiuoVs accomplishments, personal rights, and personal freedoms'-' Is the 
relationship collateral." with the extended family, the community, or the 
tribe in a position of primacy? Or is it "lineal." with the group, as it extends 
through time and across generations, primary? Even a cursory review of 
the anthropological literature makes it clear that the relationship of man to 
man is subject to sismificani variation. Moreover, the nature of this relation* 
ship will inevitably affect the nature of achievement valued by a group. 
.A clnssrooni activity that involves the individual student in competition 
witt. lis fellow students may work well within a culture in which an indi- 
vidualistic ethic is adhered to but may f;iil miserably within another culture. 
The Navajo child, in contrast lo the child from Shaker Heights, is not likely 
to respond as favorably tu motivational appeals associated with competitive- 
grading procedures. He comes from a cultural background that does not 
value individual achievement as highly as it does a harmonious, cooperative 
relationship among members. 

2. A second question concerns time. Groups and persons can be 
differentiated by the emphasis they place on the present, past, and future. 
The schools that \ attended were primarily future-oriented institutions: 
places where students were pn'par^ti for hfe^ For good or ill. most of what 
was said and done was justitied on the basis of future concerns. We learned 
arithmetic because someday we would need to make change, compute 
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income LiX. dci>ig[i cuniputtrii. or i>i[iiply io the ntxt Itvei of math. Such 
ejuphasis tMi tht luturt wai; bhartU by tho^^c who had iiigniticunt interciit 
iti thcr v^hutiU. anj I \va:& in fact Miiroundud In people. iiibtitutioiii>. and 
tvcrntii tfiat tocuscj un tomorrow rathtr than on today or yesterduy. How- 
ever, not all people or cultural groups tie their \\yc^ closely to the tuture. 
No one has made this p<iint more adequately thun Oscur Lewis in Children 
o/ Saritiwz ( lMf>| A tirst-pcr^oii account of the Sanchez family, the book 
pnignaEitly describes belief s>stems chardcteristic of many cufturul groups. 
In this Mexican family, the time notion was completely different from thut 
of futuristieally inclined middle-cla^s Americans. Either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, the dialogue at^irms that the signiticant time was the present. This 
funiily and their cun^patriots did not typicjily >ave what little income ihey 
received in order to purchase desirables sometime in the future. They did 
not lay up a store tor future bud times. Their belief, continually reinforced 
by Cold fact, was that den>ing oneself now would have little or no effect on 
future happiness. 

3. A third question thut Kluckhohn suggests is "what is the valued 
persotudiiy fv^pt--?" DtlTcreni social groups value and promote different 
modul patterns. Whereas spending the day whittling wood may be an 
uecep table mode for one group, contemplation and meditation may be 
desirable in zi second group, and a third a;roup ma> espouse activity, or 
"busy-iiess." even tor its own ^ake. \i is Llitficult for many of us to under- 
stand the importance placed on meditation and contemplation umcnig 
medieval monks or oriental hoK men. \ am told thut American businessmen 
scurryiug about Rome. Tehran, or Delhi are equally inscrutable. 

4. Perhaps our predilection for being, becoming, and doing is at 
least partially related to a fourth question: "what is the relationship of man 
to nature^" Is man subjected to nature^' Is man seen as existing "in nature"? 
Or h it man '\ner nature"? The Bible uf jews and Christians suggests 
(Genesis \ :2X) that man h to conquer and subdue the earth. Subsequently. 
W cMcrn science and technology havt proceeded to do just that — sometimes 
with fearful side effects. However, the typical Spanish-Amerlccjn sheep- 
raiser of the Southwest was not. at least a i;eueration or 50 ago. inclined to 
belie\^ th^it nuich could be done to protect his ''business" from natural 
catastrophes or to guard himself from personal tragedy. Storms and illness 
were SL»lely matters oi "God's will." and there was little point in trying to 
prevent their occurrence or counteract their effects. The concept of man as 
integral within nature or actually donunated by nature is probably not 
conOucive to the growth of technology. However, it may be conducive to 
the proervation of nature and the conservation of natural resources, as is 
evidenced by certain American Indian cultures. 

5. FinalK. each group must answer the question "what are the 
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inntJte preJispoiiitions of man?" Evil? Ni^ither gL>0(J nor bad? Gootl? In 
any cai>L\ cun theiic pri,"dispoi>itioni> bL* chan^ied? And if so, to what can 
m^in be changed? We Jon'i have Xo compare "advanced" with ''primitive" 
cufturci> or Eai>t with We^t to be aware of the interesting variations thiit 
OL'Cur. I have alwu\^ been amused at the varict\ of opinions that 1 can find 
on this point in niy own neighborhood. But of course, the issue here is that 
cuUuial groups do differ in tnipLU tant ways rey;ardinii the predispositions of 
man. The stand they take on this question is Jieevssarily a critical facet of 
their culture. 

Kluckhohn s work nicely Illustrates how men and cultural groups 
may vary with regard to life style. The variables that are identifiable in 
terms of these live questions, however, are not all-inclusive. Although they 
adequately summarize the ways in which preferences are organized, they 
possibly sliglht the organization of purposes. These questions deal with what 
might be called "instrunierital values"— that is, with preferred ways of 
aceoniplishing things. People also differ in terms of "terminal values" or 
life goals. Within our own society, such goals as salvation, freedom, and 
justice jre rather clearK artieulated. Moreover, whether we view salvation 
as niure important than happiness or freedom as more important than 
justice is crucial to the style of life we exhibit* As children are taught to do 
things in certain ways or to be according to certain modes, they am also 
taught In work toward certain ends. What ends will be promoted Is a 
variable feature of cultural groups^ Thus. Rokeach ( 1968, p* 170 ff.) found 
preference for certain terminai values to vary markedly among groups of 
diverse backgrounds. While a group of un^'mployed blacks rated "equality" 
first and "freedom" tenth on a list of 1 2 terminal values, other groups, such 
as unemployed whites or students at a Calvinist college, exhibited drastically 
different preferenees. Most intriguing is a comparison of unemployed blacks 
with their oftimes antagonists from a counterculture, policemen. Preferences 
of these two groups were in sharp contrast on the terminal values of "free- 
dom" and "equality," The policemen ranked "freedom" first and "equality*' 
twelfth. 

Domg. Finally, a culture consists significantly, and sometimes 
most obviously, of a set of guidelines for "doing." Life has to be organized 
in such a way that certain basic human needs are met. The way in which a 
group has organized ttseif to meet these needs and the recipes it has for 
action are significant aspects of its culture. The necessity for food and 
warmth is universal, but H'/f«f we eat and how we dress are matters of 
cultural determination as well as necessity. When a person is born into a 
given social group, he is provided with a set of ready-made, tried* and 
possibly true answers to sonic of these basic questions of survival. Because 
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a person is born into a Mitsai iribe in Africa, he wil! cherish blood from a 
living cow rather than steak from a dead one. Because he is born, raised, 
and hves out his litV in Suburbia, S. A., another person will prefer a 
Hart, Shatfut-T, and Marx LTealton to u loincloth, at least for the working 
hours. 

Associated with such ways of handling basic needs are techniques 
and a technology. There are techniques that each group of people has 
arrived at in endeavoring to make the survival task easier. Often there is 
actually an involved technology associated with gathering food, making 
clothes, providing shelter, and so on. That is, there is a systematic and 
concerted effort associated with gathering and transmitting the knowledge 
of how these things can be done. Recipes for action can and often do be- 
come very sophisticated in today s world. The fact that one group of people 
has mechanized agriculture and supports agricultural research while another 
simply gathers food represents an obvious but critical difference between 
their cultural worlds. It represents a difference in their way of doing as well 
as a difference in their way of thinking about doing and of thinking about 
lite in general. We could hardly talk about the sociocuttural influences on 
behavior and developjiient in the 20th century without mentioning 
computers, and antibiotics; neither could we ignore supersonic jets, autos, 
and industrial pollution. Such products nr*t only change ways of doing 
thing;5— that is, provide us with new techniques, styles, and means — but 
they also drastically alter the world, or the environment, in which these 
things arc* done. 

Consider yet another example from a slightly different sphere of 
life. Young mothers throughout the world experience some of the same 
basic problems with their children — what to feed ihcm, how to clothe them, 
how and when to train them, and whether and how to teach them. You 
don^t have to read Margaret Mead, however, to know that mothers' solutions 
to these problems vary. But what is important to us here is that it probably 
is not altogether the mother's solution in any case. It is a solution that is 
prominent within her social group and that has been transmitted to her 
through a medium to which she is particularly sensitive. My wife derived 
her child-rearing style partly from experienced elders (such as her neigh- 
bor) but rnostK from recognized authorities (such as Dr, Spock). There 
w^re available solutions for her, as there are for mothers across the world. 
What those solutions are — that is, what style of child rearing is favored — 
is also part and parcel of that complex of guidelines called culture. 

Summary. In brief, it may be said that each cultural group is 
characterized by guidelines for perceiving, explaining, judging, and doing. 
But although the same basic normative questions may be asked, groups 
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differ because the answers to these questions will not be the same. When 
we u^se the term 'Vulture," we are prini;irify referring to the complex of such 
guideline's that exi^sts for any interdependent group of people. 

CLASS 

in discussing the sociocultural origins of behavior, the term 'Social 
class*' i'i often used interchangeably with the term "culture/' Indeed, there 
is probably some overlap in the two terms. When we refer to a child from 
the "middle class/* there is some implicit reference to a style of life or 
cultural b;iclcground. However, the concept of social class suggests dimen- 
sions of the social world that are not clearly designated by the term '*cul- 
ture/' It therefore deserves treatment in its own right, 

STATUS AND POWER 

The term "social class'' might best be reserved for referring to the 
way in which a society is stratified according to status and power. Any 
group of people is more than rules and roles, styles and preferences. Even 
within the smallest and most ephemeral of groups, a status system of some 
kind is bound to emerge. On university faculties there are professorial ranks 
and special chairs — for example, full, associate, and assistant professors, 
lecturers, *TAs/' the Harley Jones Professor of Social Science, and so on. 
In my son*s third-grade class, one or two children are invariably chosen as 
leaders and receive popular attention and group admiration; a group gener- 
ally held in lower esteem and many other children falling somewhere be- 
tVi'zen the two extremes complete the st;itus ranking. Although T haven*t 
really checked this out, I strongly suspect that there are the beginnings of 
such hierarchies in my daughter's preschool group, for such status dif- 
ferentiation begins at an early age. And of course, when \'Ou consider 
broader collectivities of persons, such as a community, there seem to be 
those who have higher or lower status. 

Stratification of members into a status hierarchy of some kind is 
typical of group behavior. Social class* then, refers to a designated level of 
status within a given society. In feudal Europe there were three major 
classes or strata of society; the First Estate, consisting of tbe higher clergy; 
the Second Estate, consisting of secular noblemen; and the Third Estate^ 
which comprised everyone else. In studies of contemporary American so- 
ciety, it is common to refer to some socioeconomic divisions, such as upper 
class, middle class^ working class, and lower class. 

The way in which status is attributed varies from society to society, 
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Individuuls in ^onie groups arc recorded status by virtue of birth, without 
any real achi^rveincnt un tln^ir part — tltat i^. status h as^nhed to thein. The 
Oueeii of England and the tribal leader in Africa, for example, are what 
they arc by virtue of birth. Status and power have been ascribed to them 
because of the order of their birth into certain families. 

In other cases, uduevement is at the ba^is of status^ The status 
accorded a Nobe/ Prize winner is based on what he has accomplished. Of 
Course, when >>tatus is accorded in this w;i\\ different types of achievement 
will have greater weight. Thus, Aithin the United States, economic success 
seems to win a measure of status. At various times and places, heroism in 
war also has created at feast a moment of glor\' for individuals; sometimes 
it was sufticient to ensure continuing status. However, as the veteran of 
\'icinuni kiiows. wur is not necessarily the way to fame and fortune. More 
often than not. the veteran is confronted with hostility rather than with 
glury upon his return- In certain adolescent societies, athletic prowess 
assures status, but scholarship does not (see Coleman, 1961), 

VVhen a group ascribes status on the basis of achievement, there 
tends to be greater movement in the status system. Thus, within highly 
industriuHzed societies, \\hich depend heavily on technical competence and 
achievement, we cjn reasonably expect individual achievement to take 
precedence over birth, opening up possibilities for rapid status changes. 
When a tribji or agrarian society suddenly becomes industrialized, the 
status s\stem based on ascription receives a serious jolt. Industry needs 
achievers and accords them status* or at least the accouterments of status, 
regardless of birth and family tics. 

CLASS AND THE PERSON 

Stratification appreciably affects the individuaFs social world. Per- 
sies at the upper level of any slatas hierarchy typically command a dis- 
prcfportionate shart- of the groups resources. They exert greater influences 
on others and. in general, have greater access to the institutions, services, 
and opportunities available within a group. Although high status is not 
nccessarilv gov.xl as far as any specific individual is a^ncerned fDurkheim, 
I95t5 ). low stntus usually has negative effects. The ghetto child soon learns 
that he exists at a dilfea^nt point on the status hierarchy than the suburban 
child doc^- It is impossible for him to command the same resources, and 
he does not have access to the same groups, activities, and experiences. 
Moreover, others may judge, respond, and relate to him in terms of his 
class niembcrship rather than in terms of who he is. Thus, birth origins may 
affect the child s self-esteem as well as his behavior {Prosbansky & Newton* 
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IVti8). This aspect of sUUus shoulJ be important lo the teacher or to 
anyone attempting to help individuals actualize their potentiuL 

Individuals at any level of the status hierarchy typically are physi- 
cally and socialh isolated from people at other levels. As a result, a dif- 
ferent way of life or a different cultural pattern is likely to emerge- The 
lower-class child, for example, wiJl typically live in a neighborhood with 
other lower*class children. These children will have a pattern of experience 
that is ditferent from the experience pattern of children in the upper classes. 
It is not surprising that they will exhibit styles and standards that differ 
from thLise of suburban children. Class is not equivalent to culture, but 
insofar as it designates a pattern of interpersonal communication and inter- 
action and specifies opportunities for experience, it does tend to be asso- 
ciated with the development of distinct cultural patterns, 

REFERENCE GROUPS 

A basic assumption thus far has been that certain groups are 
signiticant to each individual. Culture is a complex of normative guidelines 
and styles that impinges on an individual as a member of a certain group. 
Class, too, refers to a group of people that, in some sense, has an influence 
on the person. In choosing, thinking, talking, and simply being human, a 
person refers to and acts in terms of groups that are signiticant to him, A 
society as a whole often is an important reference group. When traveling 
outside their country, Americans feel consciously American, Social class 
and s* cioecononiic or vocational groups also provide frameworks for ac- 
tion. Regardless of my perception of independence, my life is ordered by 
my role as "professor." (My wife contends that I do not even communicate 
well with nonprofcssorial relatives — but then, who does communicate well 
with relatives?) My professional colleagues and I are not unique; everyone 
is in some sense isolated within role and class categories. Either by circum- 
stance or by choice, an individual also responds to smaller segments of a 
larger society or class. Bach of us has various specialized and limited 
reference groups that conform in some way to general standards and guide- 
lines of the society or class in which we hold membership. Thus, the culture 
that is said to exist for a large group of persons always is translated in 
idiosyncratic ways by smaller, more specific groups. What these small 
groups are and how they function are critical in the determination of the 
sociocultural origins of achievement. 

The family is a first and pervasively important reference group. 
Regardless of culture, human beings are unconditionally dependent upon 
others at birth. Almost invariably, some type of family unit exists to meet 
the needs of an infant and, in the course of doing so. becomes the primary 
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group for truiii>niittEn^ Eht nurnji> that will be the culture for that person, 
Familieii vury in terinii uf the culture they present, and, in considering the 
i>odocuftural origins of an individual^ behuvior, we cannot ignore the cuU 
ture transmitted within this primary socialization unit. Perhaps in our 
attempts to bttter the lot of inipoverished groups, we ought to be more con- 
cerned with the taniily than with the school. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out that the IfaniHy life uf the urban poor, although it often exemplifies a 
creative adaptation to oppression and dire need, does not facilitate adapta- 
tion to school, to job, or to other segments of the wider culture i Rainwater, 
1966). It may well be that significant learning must begin and continue in 
the home if the child is to actualize his potential in any area of achievement. 

But the family is not the only group to which the individual refers 
in making his choices, developing his beliefs, and adapting his behavior. 
Early in ihe course of development, children establish relationships with 
other groups that may become important to them. The norms of these 
groups may or may not agree with the norms extant in the family. Thus, it 
is very common for play and peer groups to emerge in childhood and to 
becoTiH" increasingly important in framing the child's behavior. In all cul- 
tures, peer groups pfay important roles. In Coming of Age in Samoa. 
Margaret Mead (UOii) showed how sex education in this more or less 
exotic culture was conveniently, and apparently successfully, handled by 
older peer^^. Despite the millions of dollars spent on the development of 
forniat sex education in schools, the peer group is still responsible for 
inculcating knuwledgc about sex or at least for establishing behavioral 
norms. Similarly, parents lecture about justie^ and altruism, but there is 
some fi^-ason to believe that peer groups establish the norms in these areas, 

\Vc t\pically become interested in peer groups when they espouse 
beliavior different from that espoused by another reference group such as 
the family. This occurs trequently, particularly in societies such as our 
own. Bronfenbrenner \ 1970), for example, has pointed out that parents in 
tht^ United States tend to have less interaction with their children than do 
parents in other countries sucli as the S. S. R. Because children are iso- 
lated from adults, peer groups have greater significance for children and 
arc mure likely to present discrepant cultural frameworks. The '^generation 
gup" shi^ius that the family is not the only reference group of significance, 
Peer reference groups can be as critical in determining behavior and 
achievement as the family, the school, or even the child's "aptitude," 
Parents and teachers may hope for scholap'ship, but a peer group that values 
athletic aec\implishment to the exclusion of scholarship wins out for many a 
high schooler fsce Coleman. 1961). 

Facc-to-face reference groups are not the only significant ones. 
Mure remote groups are often important and may be remote only in a 
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physical sense. Fur exumple, the life and behavior of a physician are to 
some degree determined by other physicians, mosi of whom he has never 
seen. Similarly, school superintendents look to other school superinlcndents 
(perhaps known only in their writings) for solutions to problems und for 
advice on playing their role. Individuals refer to those in the same social 
position or vocational category for guidelines for action. Professional orga- 
nizations, labor unions, and church groups set styles of- behavior v^fithout 
the necessity of face-to-face interaction. Mass media have led to a great 
increase in the number and the influence of such remote or secondary 
refercncc groups- 

THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF 
CULTURE 

The discussion of reference groups makes it cle:ir that many groups 
impinge on the individual can observe commonalities in behavioral 
guidelines that exist for any designated group* These commonalities we 
call a ''culture." However, these guidelines :ire always translated for and 
transmitted to individuals by smaller groups that vary in the degree to 
which they share in that culture. Simply because we are brought up by 
different persons. e:ich of us apprehends a different culture — only slightly 
different, perhaps, but different nevertheless. The existence of various 
reference groups with which a person may choose to identify funher shows 
that the sociocultural world of an individual h a very personal and subjec- 
tiw thing. We c:m identify groups that share similar answers to basic 
normative questions. W^j can describe opportunities, alternatives, experi- 
ences, and styles thtxt are objectively present in a given context. But finally, 
the sociocultural world that exists for you, me, or anyone else is a highly 
particularized and subjective one. The objective analysis of culture and 
social environment is a desirable and necessary first step in understanding 
the behavior of children. It should, however, not be the last step in under- 
standing a child. 



CHAPTER 
THREE 

CULTURE AND THE 

CAPACITY 

TO ACHIEVE 



That children of differing sociocultural origins also differ in pat- 
terns of achievement is neariy undeniable. We did not need the Coleman 
Report to discover that fact. Any teacher experienced in teaching children 
from culturally diverse groups has discovered it many times over. In at- 
tempting to clarify and explain these differing patterns in achievement, 
teachers ai> well as researchers have found it convenient to refer to two 
major L-ut^^gorieii of immediate cause: 'Intellectual capacity" and "motiva- 
tion/' Such a distinction between reason and will is probably comfortable 
for most of us, products of a Western heritage as we are. Without claiming 
that the distinction is valid — only that it is convenient — I will use it. 
Chapters Four and Five deal with the motivation to achieve, while this 
chapter is concerned with the intellectual capacity to achieve/ 

INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY 

It is probably true that some sort of intellectual readiness is basic 
to achievement in most areas. Certainly, when one considers the kind of 
accomplishments that schools (in almost any cultural context) value and 
promote, there can be little doubt that the acquisition and utilization of 
knowledge of some kind are involved- As a matter of fact, the whole busi- 
ness of school seems, in one sense or another, to be tied up with cognitive 
growth. Indeed, whether one talks about achievement in school, athletics, 
industry, or politics, the intellectual component can hardly be ignored. This 
is all by way of suggesting that, in considering achievement, it is important 
to consider the nature of intellect. And, of course, within the context of 
this book, the overriding question is whether or how sociocultural factors 
affect intellect. 

Although it is easy enough to assert that '^intellectual capacity'^ is 
in some sense crucial to achievement, it is not at all easy to define ''intel- 
lectual capacity*'* Generally, it refers to a presumed potential for solving 
problems^ engaging in abstract reasoning, and benefiting from experience. 
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Certain people just seem to be more prepared to do these things than others. 
Some 6-vear-old^i read on the first day of school: others never acquire this 
skiU. Similarly, some adults readily design computers; others iire unable to 
punch a data card correctly. Such variation in performance serves as a 
basis for the inference that people differ in intellectual capacity. 

However we wish to define this capacity, there are at least three 
facetij to it that have special relevance — especially when we consider the 
problems of teaching children of diverse sociocultural backgrounds. These 
three facets of intellectual capacity are language, pea^eption* and cognition. 

CULTURE AND LANGUAGE 

When we consider the reasons why disadvantaged children do not 
achieve, language emerges as a factor of major importance. When a child 
grows up as a member of an ethnic minority, his first language probably is 
not the language spoken and used in school. This ts not only true of the 
manifestly bilingual Chtcano child but also true of the black or Appalachian 
child who speaks English — though not a standard version. It is not that his 
cultural background has deprived him of an effective language. It has given 
him a useful and in many ways a very colorful and interesting language — so 
interesting and colorful in fact that the language of the "impoverished 
minority" often finds its way into "standard English." Thus* words and 
concepts such as rappins and /iviVi^ are just too good not to be given rather 
general and wide usage. However* the language that a member of an im- 
poverished minority receives as part of his cultural background is not the 
language that he is expected to employ in school — and therein lies a major 
problem. 

Such a language discrepancy is likely to affect the minority-group 
child's perception of school and his interaction with teachers. Having the 
''wrong** language certainly will not make him feel at home in the school. 
It is likely to cause him to view school and teachers as objects from another 
world and, therefore* as strange or even hostile. This will affect the child's 
motivation to perform and will certainly inhibit his understanding of what 
is expected of him. While this may be obvious to some* the sad fact is that 
teachers are often unaware of the profound importance of the problem. 
They do not always recognize that* in addition to an accent, the black, 
Chicano* or Puerto Rican child* in a very real sense has his own language. 
Even when btltngualism is recognized* as in the case of children from 
Spanish-speaking families* there is still a perceptible tendency to denigrate 
one language (and associated culture?) in order to impose another (Gum- 
perz & Hernandez-Chavez* 1972). 

That the teacher uses one language and the child another obviously 
is a problem as far as social interaction is concerned. It is also a problem 
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as far as teaching is concerned, but it is not just a matter of teacher and 
pupil ubing different words or grammar. It is, more importantly, that, in 
the use of bucrh different wordb and grammar, teacher and student are in 
effecrt apprehending different worlds. A number of years ago, Benjamin Lee 
Whorf (1956) proposed what has come to be known as the linguistic- 
relativity hypothesis. The basic and substantive point of this hypothesis is 
that somehow our language determines how we think and. in general, how 
we perceive and comprehend the world. Thus, as the child Icams a lan- 
guage, he learns to see and to think as well as to speak.^ 

Carried to its extreme, this hypothesis probably is not tenable. Yet, 
several things seem quite clear in this regard. A person does tend to cate*^ 
gorize hts world in terms of the concepts provided by the language he 
uses {Cole, 1972). To use an example suggested by Brown (1965), the 
Hanunoo, a Filipino tribal group, have names for 92 varieties of rice. To 
the typical American, rice is rice is rice. This differential category system 
seems to have two important correlates. First, the typical American would 
probably have ditficulty recognizing and distinguishing more than a few 
kinds of rice. Second, if he did recognize certain differences, he may well 
have difficulty remembering them, for it seems that, in order to retain any 
experience in memory, it is important that it be effectively translated into 
one's particular category system. The point, of course, is that, as the child 
learns a group s language, he also absc^rbs the thought pattern of the group. 
He learns what is important among objects and things. He is provided with 
a perceptual selection system and a way of categorizing his thoughts. 

Now consider once again our teacher and student from different 
cultural origins, ft is not only that their words are mutually strange, and 
social interaction is therefore affected, tn a very real sense, they are per- 
ceiving, conceptualising, and talking about different worids. The teacher, 
perhaps largely in an unconscious way, assumes that the child possesses the 
same conceptual system that he or she does, even though the child ob- 
viously uses a different grammar and some strange words. The teacher 
then attempts to build on and to teach with reference to such a presumed 
shared conceptual sj-stem. No wonder the student responds with a blank 
face or Hmited achievement. Even more than that, the child simply cannot 
translate many of the classroom experiences into his own language. As a 
result, it is difficult if not impossible for him to retain these experiences for 
future use. 

A major problem confronting the minority-group child is that he 
possesses the ''wrong'' language or that he must cope with multiple lan- 
guages (sec Gumperz & Hemdndez-Chavez, 1972). But is it also possible 

' For a critical review of the literature related to this hypothesis, see Miller 
and McNeill 1 1968). 
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that be does not haw enough skill at his own language to succeed in u 
school situation? This is still a question of some debaie, but it is an issue 
that cannot be avoided. 

On the one hand, students (Such as Labov, 1970) of the language 
and dialects of various impoverished social groups have emphasized that 
these languages are fully sufficient — that is. they can convey whatever 
thought is necessary or desired. The so-called disadvantaged child has not 
been deprived of a vocabulary. Rathen he has simply acquired one in 
accord with the "vocabulary pooV' of his speech community. Thus, those 
who judge this child to be lacking in linguistic competence do so because 
they measure the child in terms of a speech community with which the child 
has had little interaction. Naturally, the child does not typically use or have 
knowledge of words that are not common in his speech community. This 
does not mean, however, that he possesses a meager vocabulary* ft is further 
argued that what is often judged to be a deficiency in grammar is only 
difference. In itself, the diflference does not inhibit problem solving, learn- 
ing, or the acquisition of skills. It simply impedes communication with those 
who know and accept e>nly another style (Shuy. 1969: Gciodmun. 1969). 
Those who hold this view maintain that minority-group children do not 
fail in school because of a language deficiency: instead, they fail because 
teachers don't allow them to utilize the potential of their first language — be 
it Spanish, Cherokee, or a black dialect — as a means of acquiring basic 
skills and as an instrument to learning the necessary second language, stan- 
dard English (Baratz & Baratz, 1970; John. 1972). A major implication 
of this, of course, is that early-childhood programs or other programs that 
are specifically geared to deal with language iieprivathn (see, for example, 
Bereiter & Engelmann. 1966; Bereiter. 1968; Engelmann. 1970) are both 
prejudicial and countemoyiiictive. 

While not directly questioning the worth or sufficiency of the lan- 
guage available or in use within a particular impoverished community, we 
still may question whether the typical disadvantaged child has truly de- 
veloped the linguistic competence necessary for effective school perfor- 
mance. It is difficult to deny that the language training experienced by the 
child varies drastically with socioeconomic level (see Bernstein, 1970: 
Hunt. 1971, 1972, in preparation; Hunt & Kirk. 1971: Jensen. 1968). 
Studies show that parents of tower sodoecononuc status fSES) spend less 
time in verbal interaction with their children fNfilnen 195 1 ) and also differ 
from uppcr-SES parents in the way tn which they interact verbally with 
their children.^ While the impoverished child may get one-word replies, 

3 We might logically wonder about the role of siblings and p«rs in verbal 
imining. To what extent, for example, tan they supplement or enhance piirental 
training? Unfortunately, there are no definitive studies at this point* 
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children from the upper cluj^seb receivt? expfanattcns. Children from the 
upper classes are charucteristically taught how to use bnguuge, and they 
regularly experience the power of language in providing guidehneb for 
solving problems (Hes^ & Shipman, 1967). Developmental psychologists 
sut h as Hunt { 1969) find it difhcult to ignore these differences and tend to 
suppose thut the typical disadvantaged child is somewhat deficient in Jun- 
gttage skills. Consequently, they contend that any attempt to deal with the 
problem must begin with the home. Changing school practices aJone wilJ 
not do the joK Basic language patterns important in school achievement 
must be set in early childhood. In order to ensurt? that these patterns are 
set. parents must be trained to be effective teachers of language and its 
associated processes. 

The argument over the nature of the language problem may not be 
so pointed as I h^vc made it seem. Some have focused on the structure of 
language spoken by a community and have found that it is adequate. There- 
\'or^, they have eni^vuraged educators to accept the child's linguistic patterns, 
to build upon tht^m. and to test in terms of them. Others, w-ho focus on 
differential child-rearing practices, have questioned the suflliciency of the 
typical disadvantaged child's language skills. These psychologists may ad- 
vocate remedial language training as a solution, but, more appropriately, 
they recommend w^orking on parental child-rearing practices. This may 
scem like a serious and irresolvable argument, but, actually, both perspec- 
tives are probably necessary in attempting to deal effectively with the situa- 
tion. At anv rate, the evidence does not clearly and unequivocably support 
either perspective. 

CULTURE AND PERCEPTION 

People from different cultures not only speak different languages 
but also perceive different worlds. Given the same array of objects, things, 
and events. dtfTert^nt items and configurations will be selected and ignored 
and different conjbinations of things and events will be related or disso- 
ciated. In a very real sense, cultural origin shapes or determines the world 
we think and talk about as well as the world we see, hear, touch, and smell. 
It is relatively easy to demonstrate that individuals from different cultures 
select and differentiate in contrasting manners. Doubtless, language is one 
medium for prompting or reinforcing such tendencies. Certain Eskimo 
groups have words for and clearly recognize three or more different kinds 
of snow. It's a gi.K»d guess that their discrimination among types of snow 
is better than that of the Aztec, whose language emploj^ one word for 
thfise phenomena that most of us refer to separately as coU, ke, and snow 
(Whorf, 1940. 1956). Similariy. the Arabs have 6.000 words for camel, 
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and they presumably recognize a special kind of beast commensurate lo 
each category (Thomas, 1937). To me and to those whom I know, there 
can't be more than two lands of camels: one-humped and two-humped. 
But in defense of me and my friends. I would immediately add that we are 
better than most camel herders in distinguishing automobiles. Somehow 
differentJuJ cultural experiences have focused our perceptions in one way 
or another. 

Considerable cross-cultural research has indicated that* in addition 
to affecting what we select to see or the facility with which we can dif- 
ferentiate. cultural experiences also affect the manner in which we organize 
our sensations. Individuals who grow up in a Western and **well-carpen- 
tcred**^ ^^'o^ld are subject to certain perceptual illusions, Let*s consider one. 

Figure 3.1 presents a schematic drawing of the rod^and'framc 
illusion that has entertained and sometimes educated many an introductory 
psychology class. You may recall that, when the frame rotates on a black 
velvet background, it is seen as an oscillating recnmguiar window frame. 
However, it is really trapezoidat, and Jt is rotating, not oscillating. But 
since a rectangular window frame usually impinges itself on our eyes as a 
trapezoid* it is natural to assume that this is just another case of an actually 
rectangular window that just happens to look trapezoidal from our angle. 
After alU whoever heard of a trapezoidal window fratne? So that particular 
perception will make sense, an illusion of oscillation is created. Of course, 
none of us who have viewed this contraption has ever thought the matter 
out in just this way. It has all happened quite automatically. We have 
simply constructed and organized events in a way that makes sense within 
our experience. The task is commonplace, and that's why it is done with 
nary u thought, automatically — that is, automatically in our culture. It 
appears, however, that in a less-carpentered culture — a culture in which 
windows are nut commonplace and rectangularity is not part and parcel 
of everyone's life — the illusion is not automatic. Allport and Pettigrew 
( 1957), fur example, fuund tliat rural Zulus in Africa were less likely to 
see a rectangle oscillating than were urban Zalus. Both groups were less 
predisposed to the rectangle illusion than were Europeans. 

Other examples illustrate that the experiences determined by a 
Culture can. i<\ a significant degree, affect the world that is seen, A person's 
bociocultural origins predispose him tu attend to some items and ignore 
others. The experiences that may be available to this or that group will 

^^Segull. Campbell, and Hersfcovitz M966t ;ire responsible for chanicterizing 
en\'ir(jnmentij as "o;irpc«tercd." This expression refers specificully to the tendency of 
objects in the environment to be characterized by rectangles, ^straishl lines, and right 
ungte^i. WeHern environments most often lypifV such '*carpenieredness." 
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Figurt tuusion created by rotating a trapezoidal window. The wir)dow 
rs so constructed that Positron 1 i{ looks Uke a rectarigu^ar uvindoiv wHf) 
the ie(t edge closer to the subject. Actually the left edge (a) and the rtght 
edge ib) are equally distant from the observer As the window rotates clock- 
wise (as viewed from above)* the Jett edge remains larger to the subject 
than the right edge; hence^ it still seems nearer, even though it is moving 
away (Position 2). Even when the window rotates completely — goes through 
what would be twelve o'clock on a clock and begins to come closer again 
(Position 3) — a is sttil seen as closer than b. The viewer then tends to see 
the wmdow as waving back and forth rather than as going around. From 
Hilgard. E R.* and Atkinson* R. C. tntroduction to Psychology, 4th ed.. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovtch^ 1967; adapted from A. Ames, Vrsual perception 
and the rotating trapezoidal window. Psychofogicai Monographs, 1951* 
65(324). Copyright 1951 by the American Psychological Association. Re* 
pnnled by permtssron of Harcourt Brace Jovanovjch and the American 
Psychological Association. 
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provide different perceptual predispositions and ways of interpreting sen- 
sory input. The role of teurning and experience in affecting perception is 
an important facet of human development. There are also instances in 
which this issue con become a very practical and relevant matter to the 
teacher. 

It is typically assumed that pictures are effective teaching devices. 
Presumably^ children lacking tn language* previous learning experiences^ or 
inclination toward abstractions can stjil apprehend the message of a picture. 
After all* using a picture to say* show* or explain something is just like using 
the real thing. Or is it? Seldom do we stop to think that the effective use 
of pictures may. in fact, depend on prior learning experiences. Yet* a series 
of studies conducted in South Africa (Hudson* 1960. 1962; Mundy-Castle 
& Nelson, 1962; Mundy-Castle, 1966), Sierra Leone (Dawson. 1963), 
and the West Indies and England f Vernon, 1965) seems to indicate just 
that. When children have little or no experience with the language of event 
simulation that is employed in pictures, they are prone to misconstrue the 
pictorial cues and gain little benefit from this presumed teaching aid. The 
typical I0-year-o!d who has been exposed to picture books* TV, and movies 
would describe the pictures in Figure 3,2 in such a way that it would be 
obviouis that the hunter is focusing on the antelope rather than on the 
elephant, which is in the background and at a distance. This response 
clearly takes certain depth cues into account. But the Ghanaian child with- 
out such experience is likely to misinterpret these pictures completely, 
Mundy-Castle (1966) found that such children were likely to report that 
the spear was aimed at the elephant ratht^r than at the antelope in cards 1 
through 4 and that, in card 1* the man was unable to even see the antelope 
because the hill was blocking his vision. The Ghanaian children were ap- 
parently not employing the depth cues that the Westerner so readily em- 
ploys. These studies also show that, after they attend school* African 
children begjn using depth cues. This finding reinforces the belief that their 
''deficit" in pictorial depth perception is a result of early experiences estab- 
lished by the children*s sociocultural origins. We cannot help but wonder 
how typical visual aids will work out in cultures such as those studied by 
Mundy*Castle, It is perhaps true that » picture is worth a thousand words. 
But what kind of picture? What kind of worth? And for what culture? 
Pictures are not a universal language. How we represent things pictorially 
is as much a part of our cultural heritage as the clothes we wear — though 
perhaps more subtly so (see Cole* 1972), 

Social experiences do, indeed* affect perception. Moreover* they 
can affect it in ways that may be crucial as far as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and achievement in general are concerned. That is made quite clear 
by research in cultures drastically different from our own. Such research 
stimulates an important question: is it possible that such socially deter- 
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Figure 3*2. Pictures used by Mundy*Castle. Trom Mundy-Castie. A. C. 
Pictorial depth in Ghanaian children tntemationat Journal ot Psychotogy. 
t966, 1, 290-300. by permission gf the International Union of Psychological 
Science and Dunod Editeur, Paris. 



mined predispositions also play a significant role in the differential achieve* 
ment among culturally diverse groups within the United States? 

Perhaps the poor child in the inner city of Chicago, every bit as 
much as the Ghanaian child* has early perceptual experiences that are 
critically different from those of the child raised in the "typical" home. 
Perhaps these experiences do significantly inhibit his behavior in the class- 
room. We would be surprised if the Ghanaian children described earlier 
had no difficulty in adjusting to schooling experiences dependent on pic- 
torial representation. Perhaps the differences in perceptual predisposition 
of students within our own national borders are more subtle, yet they are 
equally real and equally important 

A final answer to this line of questbning cannot as yet be given. 
However, current research indicates that perceptual experience, particularly 
in the early years* does vary among socioeconomic and cultural groups 
within the United States, It also appears that this variation has some im- 
portant effects as far as achievement in the standard American school is 
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concerned. The poor child is likely to come from a home environmem lhat 
does not facilitate perceptual discrimination (Eteutsch, 1964; Deutsch & 
Brown* 1964), At least superficially, the home of the poor child seems 
poorly designed for any type of focused perceptual training. It is crowded 
and cluttered, it lacks toys and objects that guide perceptual learning, and 
it is characterized by the kind of overwhelming sensory experience that is 
likely to be counterproductive. Certainly* the perceptual experiences avail- 
able in the home of the poor child do not seem to be especially beneficial 
or preparatory to schooling. The home is devoid of pictures and books* 
and, most importantly, it is lacking in adults who can or do devote effort to 
assisting the child in learning to "read pictures," label discriminations, and 
attend to relationships. In terms of preparation for standaid schooling, the 
poor child seems to be deprived. That is» he apparently does not possess 
the discrimination, categorizing, and attending skills that schoolchildren 
are expected to have (Deutsch, 196S), Interestingly enough, research by 
Sigel (1970) also indicates that the poor child is not unlike Ghanaian 
children rn his inability to interact with pictures as replacements for objects. 
It is difficult not to suppose that these extraschool perceptual experiences 
have had their effects and are in some sense at ihe base of the difRculties 
in achievement that have been amply documented. 

These apparent differences in early perceptual experiences may 
also have pervasive and persistent effects on the child^s readiness to learn. 
That is, his intellectual development is likely to be profoundly affected. The 
research of White (1967; White & Held. 1966^ White, Castle, & Held, 
1964) and Hunt (1972) makes this hypothesis especially persuasive. Col- 
lectively, their research has indicated that a limited sensory experience in 
the early years is likely to inhibit intellectual development. Thus, children 
in orphanages or foundling homes, who lie in cribs on white sheets without 
the benefit of colorful mobiles and stabiles, show a retarded development, 
at least in regard to the early-appearing sensory and motor competencies. 
However, the development of the<e children can be increased by providing 
appropriate sensory experiences. As a matter of fact. White was able to 
accelerate the development of infants in a New Jersey institution to a degree 
that was not attained by the offspring of young faculty members and 
graduate students studied by Hunt (1969, p, 134), Sensorimotor develop- 
ment seems to be an important early stage in cognitive development 

CULTURE AND COGNITION 

Language and perceptual predispositions are basic to the capacity 
to achieve; yet, we cannot conveniently fit all that is important in this regard 
under these Iwo rubrics. We have thus far virtually ignored such matters 
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as the development of patterns of processing information and of solving 
problems. It is to these matters that we now turn. 

Throughout the years, world travelers, anthropologists, and, more 
recently, psychologists have noticed some interesting differences in the 
thought processes of Western Europeans and pri[nitjves — differences that 
could not be readily attributed to language, perceptual bias, or belief sys- 
tems. There just seemed to be many instances in which primitives processed 
information, reflected on it, and solved problems with it in ways quite 
different from Europeans. 

Thus, for example, it has been repeatedly noted that primitives in 
Africa possess a remarkable ability to remember certain things and events 
but a seeming inability to learn and remember in the more structured 
fashion required in school. Bartlett fl932) relates that a Swazi cowherd 
was able to repeat in the most intricate detail the features of a business 
transaction that had occurred at least a year in the past. The cowherd had 
been only peripherally involved in the transaction but nevertheless was able 
to recall identifying marks of the cattle and the price paid in each instance 
with only a few errors. And this ts but one of many examples of the capacity 
to accurately recall a considerable amount of information. Yet when it 
comes to learning lists of items dissociated from an event context, this cow- 
herd and his colleagues often seem woefully inadequate. There may be an 
interest or motivational factor involved here. Cowherds find it in their 
interest to remember a great deal about cows. My sons amaze me with 
their recall of names and statistics associated with any sport that receives 
an airing on TV. More than interest may be involved, however, Michael 
Cole ( 1972) has suggested that some type of culturally based "learning to 
learn'' is also importantly involved. The primitive develops an approach 
to learning and memory that is based on the structure and characteristics 
implicit within a concrete event. In contrast, the European develops an 
approach to learning based on an imposed, abstract structure. Thus, when 
a European schoolboy is presented with a series of items to commit to 
memory, he will tend to group these according to semantic categpries and 
later reproduce them in terms of these categories. The African schoolboy 
soon learns to ^'cluster'* in this way also. The unschooled primitive, how- 
ever* has difficulty in such free recall unless the items are tied to concrete 
events. Moreover, it seems that the more "natural" way for the primitive to 
recall items is in terms of the flow of events as they occur — for example, in 
a narrative. Apparently, there is litde reason to believe that the primitive 
has a poor memory. These is reason to believe that his style of apprehend- 
ing, retaining, and recalling items is different. Western culture and Western 
schools are associated with memory strategies that impose abstract and 
primarily semantic categories on events to be remembered. Many a Western 
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presL'hooler absorbs this ^tyle before entering school If not. it is likely that 
he will iearn it in the course of schooling — with plenty of help from home. 
According to Cole* the typical unschooled primitive does not acquire this 
style, sind. thus, in Western-style tests of memory, he performs poorly. It 
is not that he cannot leam or that his memory is deficient. Rather, he has 
not learaed to team according to the rules of another culture. 

There are other examples of how learning strategies can be affected 
by early cultural experience. Collectively, all of them suggest that, within 
each cultural context, early experience is provided in how to learn. It is 
only a short ^*tep to conclude that the readiness to achieve in school is 
significantly dependent on the learning strategies acquired by the child and 
on the strategies required by the curriculum. There are, of course, many 
facets to this issue that could be pursued funher — not the least of which is 
the possibility that learning "deficits'* of minority-group children are in fact 
differences in acquired learning strategies rather than deficits in intellectual 
development (Cole & Bruner, 1971), However, prolonging discussion on 
this point might prevent us from raising a very basic question about the 
nature of cognitive development. That basic question relates to the develop- 
ment of logic. It is often implied and sometimes suggested directly that 
cultures that are closely tied to direct and concrete experiences may well 
inhibit the development of abstract thinking in the child. His cognitive 
development may be arrested at i stage that prevents him from engaging 
in the kinds of behavior that we associate with science making, for example. 
That is a serious and disturbing assertion, for it implies that the nature of 
science and the teaching of science will necessarily vary from culture to 
culture. 

To a considerable extent, the discussion on this point has revolved 
tu'ound the work of Jean Piaget, his students, and his followers,^ Piaget 
has been concerned primarily with the question of what Is essentially human 
about human thought. That is to say, he is concerned with how the human 
species in general acquires knowledge instead of with how people become 
enculturated or acquire skills and thought patterns as a function of group 
membership. In the course of studying children in Geneva, Switzerland, he 
has formulated principles regarding the unfolding of thought that niay well 
characterize humans generally. According to Piaget, the child-person goes 
through four sequential stages of cognitive development: ( 1 ) sensorimotor* 
(2) preoperational thought, (3) concrete operations* and (4) formal oper- 
ations. 

The first or sensorimotor stage is believed to span approximately 

*Piag<rtVf writings are extensive, and it is therefore helpful to refer the 
Interested student to introduclory hut thorough reviews such as those by Flavell 
nVb3>, Phillips 41969), and Ginsburg and Opper 
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the tifbt 18 months of life. The major ''task" of the child during this period 
is to uchit've some kind of perceptual regulurity in his world. This stugje is 
LUibUmed to end when the child seems to be capuble of imugery or of 
representing things to himself mentally- Consider for a moment the kinds 
of problems that the infant must solve during this period- Earlier we saw 
that early learning regarding the shapes of windows niay, in unusual in- 
stances, cause us to make errors. Usually, however, such learning does not 
mislead us. Indeed, it is a must critical thing, regardless of culture, to learn 
that an object looked at from different perspectives is still the same object 
even though its shape, size, and perhaps color may be continually changing 
as far as actual stimulation on the visual receptors is concerned. As objects, 
persons, and things move about in space, they leave physically different im- 
piv^ions on our sensor\* organs. If our life is to have any order whatsoever, 
we must somehow readily and automatically account for these differences. 
As adults, we typically do this. When 1 look at the textbook on niy desk, 
I see a rectangular object. As 1 g<t up to stretch and light my pipe* that 
book is still a rectangular object, and I still see the same book. I doubt 
whether 1 eould impress my lO-yeav-old son with that fact* but anyone 
interested in human behavior ought to be profoundly impressed- The reason 
is this; in order for that book to be perceived as constant and to have a 
stable identity, my bruin had to make an important contribution. Tt had to 
reconstruct the situation according to certain abiding assumptions about 
the shape of books, the experiencing of booklike thing? on desks, and what 
or who was moving in this situation. The constant and stable book is as 
much a product of nie as Jt is a function of the light waves that happen to 
strike the retina of my eyes. 

Somehow the child invariably arrives at such ordered constructions 
of the world. Clearly he must do this if he is to move about with minimal 
distraction and with a meai>ure of facility. When such imaging seems to be 
present, the child is said to enter a second stage, referred to as the stage 
of prfoperational thought. It spans the years from 2 to 7 and is character- 
ized by incrtoijed sophistication in handling the perceptual world- At the 
i>ame time, however, the child still tends to be dominated by his perceptions 
and by the '^actual situation'' that confronts him. The child's mental func- 
tioning during this period can best be shown by a series of experiments^ 
First, consider a demonstration of what has come to be called conservarion. 
The term ''conservation" refers to the knowledge that a primary property 
of something, such ai its volume, will remain the same regardless of its 
particular shape. You and f know that a round chunk of clay does not 
change in volume when we transform it into a snakelike shape- It is still 
the sume hunk of cla\. The child in the preoperationaJ-thought stage has 
arrived at many basic constancies and identities, but he still has trouble 
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\^ilh Mils one. To dL*nK>iii>trate t\\h tor youri>cit\ try this problem first with :j 
4-yeyr-old iitid then with a lO-year-olJ- Pour equal aiiiemnt of milk, 
water, or Kuol-yid inte^ two gjyi>i>ei> { A and B). ai> illiii>tratcd in Figure 3.3. 
Make i>urc the child agreei> that there is the same ame>unt of liquid in each 
$h\^^. Then pour the liquid from one of the gUi^^^es into the beut^er (C). 
Now ask the efiiid whether B and C contain the i>anie amount. The 4-year- 
old will typically ^ly ''no" and will maintain that C cont;nns more^ Even 
if you go back through the pioeei>ii. showing him that A and B are equaK 
he will continue to ini>ii*t that C contains more. Of couri>e. when you try 
lhii> with a I0*year-old. he wilt not only give you the correct answer but 
'dho let you know that he coni*ideri> thii> line of quci>tiomng ridiculous. 




Same Pour B into C Still same ' 

Hgure 3*3. i^iusU^^^i^^n oi me liquid consetvalion enp>?nmeni Equal amounts 
iiQui^J are iiiC'uxed i^^to two glasses, and the chHd is asked to confirm lhat 
Ihe gid^^e^ hni^ (he same amount Then the liquid from one f'A the glasses 
1^ t:<^Lired irito <3 tail, i^arrow beaker and the child is asked '.o compare the 
□m-r unt of liquid m <5lass A wilh the amount in beaker C AHhouQh older 
cfiiidfen readily gra'jo the fact thai the change iri the shape of the container 
dce^ 'lot changtf the amount of liquid, youriger children will say that the 
Deti^+ijr contain*; nnjy^ liquid than the glass does — ev>?n whe^^ they have seen 
Ihf liquid f'om the glass poured into the beaker 

Piuget i>ui!gei>ti> that i>uch dttTerent responses of 4- und 10- year-olds 
are ;ii>soeiuted with important ditTerenccii in intellectual functioning. To the 
4-year-old. liquid in u beaker "k>oki>" bigger That is. he fixates on the 
dintension of height and h unable to alternately or simultaneously consider 
width. He h overwhelmed by the salience of one perce*ptual dimension and 
respe>nds accordingly, without attempting to mentally L\)rreet for the fact 
that looks may be deceiving. 

Thii> abi*orption of the younger child with a salient and limited 
ai^pect of liii> perceptual world is part of a general tendency referred to as 
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"t'goccntrisiiK" In this c;isc\ citoce'iilribni diK^s not mean >cltWh pritlt^ or 
conceit. Rather, it fL-tVrs to the child's inability to rciuovc himself nicntuHy 
tVuin [iiuhclI lately experteneed events and to a^suJne another perspective. 
It w especially fay:inalini: to consider liuw this inability operates in social 
beha\ior. \\'lteii 1 usk my J-ycar-uld dau^^hltT ho»v many brothers she has. 
she will t|uickly respond ''two." proceed to name them ("Martin'' and 
"Micliaifl" ), ami ^niile with a satisfied strnle of a job well done. When I ask 
her how many sisters she ha^. bhe will say ''none" and again seemingly feel 
!.|uite pleased with herselT If. however. I ask her how many brothers or 
Mslers> Martin fher oldest brother) lias, she becomes confiiM.^d and cither 
proceeds to jabber away on another topic or makes a random, and almost 
always uicorreet. guess. Perhaps she has learned attain relationships by 
rote. Piaget's theory suggests thai si.>mething more is invoKvd. and I am 
inclined to believe hiiiK i suspect that, in this ease, as in several othen> of 
which I am aware, she simply is unable to take the perspective of another. 

After the age of 7. in the t.\,mvrete*itpt.wtiom sia\[i\ the child will 
not make the conceptual errors that Tve just described. The beaker experi- 
ment is iiu problem. He is now able to see things from the point of view of 
another. B> this time, he h engaging in complex >oeial behacior and cre- 
ating his own groups. ,sL>eicties. and. if you will, culture. However, full 
conceptual developmenl has not been reached* 

The final stage, the fonnal-operations \iai*t', i^veurs after the age 
of 12 and represents the final fruition of cognitive development* In this 
stage, the child begins to operate as a scientisl^ That ts. he has the ability 
to solve ihe pr(,>blems of his pere^^ptual world, has efFcctivv modes of 
handling things and events thai he directly experiences, and has the capacity 
lo imagine possible, potential relationships amon^ thest- objects. He can 
manipulate, change, reform, and transform them mentally and predict the 
result. Thai is. he can engage in the kind of hypolhelicaUd^.'duetive thinking 
lhat characteriA's the scientist. 

LeE\ consider an example of this type of reasi.niing. If Johnny, a 
9-year-old student in your class, can't read, you niight bepn to work on 
his problem by constructing a lht:ory regarding why he can't read. In con- 
structing this theory, you prohably would at least consider a miniber of 
different reasons that have been handed down to you by your teachers, by 
your colleagues, or by Time jiiaga/ine. Good tc^ichers would probably con- 
sider a variety of possibilities before actually making a judgment on Johnny 
and prescribing a cxmrsc of action- That is. they might engage in some 
hypothelical experiments that would narrow down the rang\^ of possible 
causes of Johnnv's problem* For example, if Johnny has recently come 
from Italy and can't speak English, that would be reasc^n enough for his 
having dittieulty in the typical American reading class* Eye weakness, a 
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physical limitation^ famjly discord, and general emotioniil instabttity are all 
factors tu be considered. Mental experiments — analytically imagining the 
possible effect of one variable on another without actually manipulating 
or observing anything — might take the following form: 



Thus, you run through a number of such mental experiments before you 
actually do something to test your thinking. 

It is this hypothetical type of reasoning that is characteristic of the 
formal-operations stage. This kind of thought exemplifies the ultimate in 
Intellectual transaction with the world. According to Piagpt, such thinking 
comes into being during adolescence. Indeed, in most Western societies, 
wc have come to expect this level of cognttive development from adoles- 
cents. It is during adolescence that the advantages und responsibilities of 
eurricula are weighed and that mental experimentation in schooK work, 
love, and courses of action is encouraged. 

Especially when we consider Piaget's description of the last stage, 
it is impossible not to ask how general these stages are* Do all individuals, 
regardless of cultural experienceK inevitably evolve toward an abstract and 
hypothetical-deductive mode of thought? 

It is relatively easy to believe that certain experiences necessary 
to cognitive development will be present in every culture. The experiences 
and environmental demands associated with the development of object 
identity, for example^ seem quite universaL Similarly, social living itself 
would almost demand the development of the ability to take different 
perspectives. 

Those who have attempted to teach Western science in a non- 
Western culture, however, might wonder whether there is a universal ten- 
dency to develop toward a hypothetical-deductive mode of reasoning. The 
teacher of disadvantaged children might also wonder whether some social 
experiences prompt increased development in the abstract modes of thought 
of the latter Piag^tian stages. The child in aQ African classroom seems so 
disinclined to hypothesize, experiment, or move from the given to the 
'^might be'* (see Brown* io preparation), and the so-called disadvantaged 
child in the United States seems so overwhelmingly predisposed to the con- 
crete rather than to the abstract {Eisenberg. 1967), 



If X Were the cause, then Y. 




Y occurs, X must be the cause. 
Make plans to alleviate X. 
( Note that a hypothetical testing 
of plans woitld precede the 
uctual choice of a planJ 



Y doesn*t occur, X mu^t not be 
the cause. Search elsewhere. 
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The evidence* while by no nieiins finiiL provideii some interesting 
guidelines to our thinking here. Whether it h beeaui>e the i>iime bai>Tc experi- 
etiecs iire virtually univerbal or bee:iuse human nature h relatively invariant 
in this regards the ubi>erved i>eqLienee of development dei>cribed by Piaget 
holds fairly well aeroi^s cultural groups (see Coodnow* 1962). There are* 
however. i>ome important linei> of evidence suggesting that the ehild*s socio- 
cultural orjgini> may well modify his progression through the stages. Green- 
field and Bruner (1969: Greenfield* 1966)* for example* have reported 
evidence indicating that the school experience may be a major factor in 
accelerating this progression. Thus* in a study of conservation behavior 
among urban and rural* schooled and unschooled children of an African 
ethnocultural group fthe Wolof)* differences between the schooled and 
unschooled rural children were found to be greater than those between 
urban and rural children. Schoolchildren clearly achieved conservation at 
an earlier age than children w lxi did not have this experience. The general 
conclusion that Bruner and Greenfield reached on the ba*>is of this and 
other studies was that this iH"eeleratic»n of a more abstract mode of handling 
things is a naturuJ and r>robably inevitable outcome of schooling- In primi- 
tive cultures* a persoi* learns by imitation and through direct experience. 
.As a matter of fact* teachings as we know it* may not really be a major part 
of socialiifation in a priniitiv*e si.x:iety. However* as a society develops in 
eoniplexit> * children are cut off from directly and immediately experiencing 
adults* behavior in response to critical life events. The primitive child 
participates in the hutit: the urban Ameri,jn child must be told how food 
gets to the table. The American child experiences adult behavior largely 
through the medium of ^anguage and in a context quite different from the 
one in which the actual events occur Such an emphasis on "'indirect experi- 
encing" is really an emphasis on abstract thought. Thus* the whole idea of 
school is really associated with the development of abstract thought* and 
Bruner and Greenfield suggest that the institution of school* by itself* re- 
gardless of the specific eurricutum* has a profound effect on cognitive 
growth. Perhaps school may be responsible for whether or not formal 
operations become modal in a culture. In any case* there is evidence that 
planned intervention can change something about cognition as Piaget de- 
scribes it. 

Bruner and Greenfields research does seem to suggest that the 
cultural context can affect the develop[nent of logical thought. Following 
their evidence and associated reaM>ning* it does not seem likely that a 
scientific way of thinking will readily develop in a cultural context in which 
there is a lack of emphasis on treating events abstractly. Kohlberg ( 1969) 
has also reported evidence that, even when individuals exhibit an abstract 
mode of thinking* they may regress if the culture does not support such 
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niodeii of logic, tt may wd[ be, then, that cultures and cultural contexts 
can depriw individua;^ of the modes of handling infurniatiun that seem to 
be critical for advanced technulugicuJ. scientific thinking and for general 
intelkvtual dovt'lupnicnt. Before we accept this deprivation hypothesis, 
huwevcr, ^e should coni>ider the possibility that the fact that abstract think- 
ing is not used is a difference instead of a deprivation. Quite possibly, for 
example, Greenfield s Wolof children — with or without school — would ex- 
hibit abstract modes of reasoning if the appropriate context or setting were 
to be found. It is difficult not to believe that the standard Piagetian inter- 
view — regurdlc^ of whether it h conducted in the native language or with 
culturally familiar items — is not in some sens^: culturally biased. Aside 
fruni the problems in conducting such interviews with individuals who do 
not share the interviewers culture (Kam:ira & Easlcy, in preparation), 
there is ali>o the fact that the eliciting of behavior is still on the researcher's 
terms. Conceivably, there are settings, situations, and contexts in which the 
most scientific of thinking will be exhibited by the most primitive of 
primitivL-s. 

A PROBLEMATIC POSTSCRIPT 

There is u study that haii always especially fascinated me when 
1 have thought about social experience and the capacity to achieve. That 
stud>. conducted by Gerald Lesser and his colleagues (Lesser. Fifer. & 
Clark, IV67; Stodolsky & Lesser, 1967), clearly lays befonf us the kinds of 
observed diffea^ncc^ in capacity that intrigue the scholar but often plague 
the teacher. Lesser studied four different mental abilities (verbal, reasoning, 
number facility, and space conceptualization) among first-grade children 
from four different ethnic groups (Chinese. Jews, blacks, and Puerto Ri- 
cans) in New York City. Within each ethnic-group category, there were 
children from both lower and middle elates. As one might expect, the 
sociul-dass level of the children was significantly related to their level of 
performance. Thus. iiiiddle*class children scored higher than lower-class 
subjects on all four tests. What was intriguing about the results was the 
pattern of variation in the abilities for each ethnic group. On verbal ability, 
for instance, Jewish children scored highest, blacks second, Chinese third, 
and Puerto Ricaiis fourth. However, on reasoning, the Chinese ranked first, 
the Jewish children second, blacks third, and Puerto Ricans last In other 
Words, what Lcs^t and his associates scn^med to find was evidence that, 
within ethnic groups, there is a pattern of competence with regard to dif- 
ferent areas of nient^il functioning. 

!n viewing these results, or any other results of this nature, there 
are several explanatory hypotheses that are usually suggested. Thus far, 
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I have repeatcJly cmphabizciJ the rok of experience in creating such dif- 
ferences. That I have focuseJ the Jiscussion on cultural Jeprivation 
and or cultural differences that nia\ explain differenHiU performance. Cer- 
tainlv. in considering the Lesser results, it seems reasonable to relate a 
goodly share of this variation in pattern to the culturally provided opportu- 
nities to learn. Quite possibly, there are different experiences available to 
Chinese children that make them better at arithmetic — although we haven't 
idcntitled these experiences us yet. Quite possibly, there is also something 
that Jewish families transfer to their children that increases their verbal 
competence. The Lesser results also indicate a consistent difference in level 
of performance associated with SES level across ethnic groups. This. too. 
might be explained largely by sociaj-experience factors — a bias implicit in 
much ot the preceding discussion. But the fact remains that, within a 
number of quarters, thea' is an unwillingness to acVept the social-experience 
explanation as being totallv valid. The most notable example here is found 
in the work of .Arthur Jensen 1 1969). 

Jensen has maintained that genetic or hereditary factors must be 
viewed as sigm'ticant determinants, particularly in the case of black, dis- 
advantaged children. Thus, it has been argued that, through a ''selective- 
breeding" process, certain competencies have beeotne prominent among 
the blacks who live in the United States, but that these competencies are 
nut the same ones found mure cunununly in white children. One of these 
coinpctcncics that seems more typical for whites than for blacks is the 
abilitv to handle abstract reasoning. It just so happens that, at this point 
in time and in U- S. society, the capacity for abstract reasoning is highly 
valued, and therefore status is accorded to it. Other psychologists have 
used very similar arguments with reference to impoverished or lower-SES 
groups in general (Gottesnian. 1968; Humphreys, in preparation). It 
should also be stressed that neither these psychologists nor Jensen holds 
an\ simplistic notion of race or of the association of skin pigmentation 
\\ith intcllectiul capacity Their point is simply that differential gene pools 
might exist for distinguishable groups of persons and that one cannot ignore 
the possible role of such factors in affecting capacities to learn. 

The issue is a tricky c>ne* At this point, it is not resolvable, but 
there arc things that can and must be said in this regard. First, such 
heredity-vs.-envjronment questions do not exist only with reference to what 
we have called the "capacity to achieve." They exist with reference to all 
behavior- However, it is probably fair to say that, notably b^vause of the 
cultural milieu in vvhich most of us exist, the role of heredity and environ- 
ment in detcrminmg intellectual development is especially salient. Ttic 
licrcdity-v^. -environment issue is also socially and politically sensitive, and 
that fact probably dues not help in the solution of the problem. Second, 
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as in the case of most issues of behavior, it would be a mistake to look at 
the problem in terms of heredity or environment. The feehavior we observe 
is always the result of an interaction of a certain hereditary potential within 
a certain expeneBiial context. Indeed, it seems nearly impossible to assert 
that performance in any given case has been determined primarily by one 
factor or the other, and it seems foolish to try. Even the research of Jensen 
and others relates to trends among lar^ge groups and clearly reveals wide 
variability and overlap among these groups. Third, genetic theory would 
suggest that heritability factors will have appreciable effects in the case of 
identifiable groups when these groups exist within a stratified and open- 
class system (Gotiesman, 1968). Thus, when factors other than heritable 
tendencies toward some kind of valued competence affect mobility among 
groups, the chances that a group*s performance is determined by genetic 
factors are reduced. Slavery, discriminatory practices, and imposed eco- 
nomic conditions clearly do not allow for such mobility among groups. 
Finally. I am personally quite wary of inferring differences in competence 
when I see the ever-increasing amount of information that suggests the dif- 
ferential opportunity to learn. Even more telling perhaps is the work of the 
anthropologists who. every day it seems, uncover a finding which suggests 
that what we thought a child couldn't do. he in fact can do — if the setting 
and the context are right. 

Is this heredity Issue merely a racist thorn in the side of the body 
politic or is it an esoteric interest of an ivory-tower scholar here or there? 
My answer to both of these questions is no. While it seems most important 
to educators to give special consideration to the changeability of intellectual 
capacity, there is also danger in this. Uncritical optimism can lead to dashed 
Ijopes and extreme forms of reaction. There is some evidence of this in the 
United States at the present time, as inordinate promises of social reform 
through education have led to disillusionment with education in general. 
Those who seriously consider the degree to which intellect can change and 
the role of heritability factors in intelligence are not bigots or weird scien- 
tists. It is clear that they have served as a check on our optimism, and, 
insofar a:J unsupported optimism leads to disillusionment, they have played 
a positive role in the continuing discussion of culture and the capacity to 
achieve. 
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Every ieacher and every parent know that achievement is not just 
a function of intellectual capacity. There are times when the worst student 
does what we expect him to do* The child who can*t finish an arithmetic 
assignment manages to make change and compute batting averages with 
ease. We know — or at least we think we know — that often children don*t 
achieve simply because they don't want to, because it's not worth it to 
them* or because they have some "haog-up*" about achievement* It is 
sometimes suggested that learning would inevitably occur if we could only 
get the child to attend to the task hand. But how do you get children 
to attend to tasks? Why do some Cialdien show a clear enthusiasm for 
achieving situations while others avoid them? 

These are interesting and important questions* Moreover, this line 
of questioning takes on special significance since it seems quite clear that 
"enthusiasm for achieving situations" has its origin in the child's socio- 
cultural background. Everyone knows that there is something wrong with 
the inner-city school or with the behavior that typically occurs there. 
Students are openly rebellious and seldom learn — that is, they seldom 
learn the prescribed and formalized aspects of the curriculum* Teachers 
despair, school boards organize investigations, and minority groups seethe 
with anger. Amidst the flurry of argument, discussion, charge, and coun- 
tercharge that characterizes any important social problem, there are occa- 
sional sober suggestions regarding the causes of the very obvious dilemma* 
The suggestions, and probably also the causes, are many and varied. 
Classroom teachers usually exhibit an awareness of the problem and often 
have a profound appreciation of its complexity. They possess a special 
existential knowledge of the fact that many factors have created the di- 
lemma that is the ghetto school* However, one aspect of the situation 
seems to be of special significance to teachers. Somehow there is some- 
thing differeat about Sonny Suburb, who lives in a plush subdivisioQ, and 
George Ghetto* who lives in the inner city. It isn*t only that Sonny has 
cleaner clothes than George does or that Sonny more nearly shares the 
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teachcr*s ways and words — although these differences are probabJy a sig- 
ni&cunt part of the picture. The rewards and sanctions that seem to work 
with Sonny just don't seem to work with George, Somehow the carrot 
and Slick that succeed jn suburbia fail in the city's core. Sonny and George 
do not possess the same ability to work on their own, the same inclina- 
tion toward academic pursuits, or the same motivation or wiJl to achieve. 

THE NATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
MOTJVATJON 

In a moment of euphoric irreality, I called this chapter "Culture 
and the WiJI to Achieve, ' To say^the very Jeast, the phrase "the will to 
achieve" is open to a variety of interpretations. Obviously, jt reflects an 
interest in motivation. But what is meant by "motivation"? Who has it 
and how do we assess it? Where does it come from, and what does it do? 
Does it even exist? Before launching into an extended discussion of mo- 
tivation, it might be well to pause and clarify the nature of the concept 
itself. What do we reaJJy mean when we say that a person is motivated 
to achieve*? 

When educators talk about motivation, we are often perplexed and 
sometimes disturbed by what we hear. Take, for example, the case of 
Sonny Suburb and George Ghetto. The conclusion that Sonny has a t/aire 
to iearn and that George is not motivated is really quite unclear. Cer- 
tainly, a desire or a motive is not something that can be directly observed. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why teachers and parents often disagree on 
the motives of children is that they are observing different things in mak- 
ing their judgments. Teachers and parents are not the only ones who differ 
on the question of motives. There is tittle unanimity among researchers 
and theorists either (see Cofer Sc Appley, 1964). That's not surprising. 
Even though man has probably always been interested in "motivational 
questions/' the scientific study of these questions is of rather recent origin; 
it is pmbably best viewed as beginning with Freud (see Boring. 1950). 
Be that as it may, we have to begin somewhere, and we can best begin 
by looking at the aspects of behavior that prompt talk of motivation. 
Here we approach unanimity of opinion. Three different aspects of be- 
havior typically evoke motivational inferences: activity, direction, and per- 
sistence. 

The person concerned with understanding achievement is inter- 
ested not so much in activity itself as in how that activity results in a 
specifiable outcome. Individuals vary in their output from situation to 
situation and place to place. When this variation in output cannot be at- 
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tributed to other factors, such as changing competence, "motivation" usu- 
ally is assumed to be ihe cause. 

A second source of motivational inference exists in what might be 
termed the **direction" of behavior. In a classroom, while one student 
works at the assigned task, another may be exhibiting an equivalent amount 
of activity and output but of a differeat type and directed toward different 
ends. In such a case, we usually assume that the first student is more 
highly motivated, 

I-iowever, either of these students may redirect his behavior at any 
given time. One way of conceptualizing this behavioral direction is to view 
the student as making a series of choices among behavioral alternatives. 
On the basis of the kinds of choices or decisions he makes, we may infer 
the motives that he possesses. Thus, the business of motivational theory 
and research is to predict the kinds of choices any given person will make 
among several alternatives. 

In addition to the individual's preferred situation, behavioral pat- 
terns, and activities, the degree of his persistence in these activities also 
evokes a motivational explanation of his behavior. If a person continues 
to work on a series of problems when he could easily pick up a book, 
daydream, or converse with a classmate, we usually talk about his motiva- 
tion toward the arithmetic task. 

In general, aaidty or output level, dtre^tion^ and persistence seem 
to be behavioral categories that elicit both formal and informal concern 
with motivation. The subsequent and critical question is: "what determines 
patterns of activity, direction, and persistence?*' There are at least three 
different answers to that question, although they are in no sense mutually 
exclusive. These answers view the problem from the perspectives of per- 
sonality, situation, and interaction between personality and situation. To- 
gether the three perspectives suggest a somewhat comprehensive picture. 



PERSONALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

The first answer to the question "what determines patterns of ac- 
tivity, direction, and persistence?*' is diagramed as follows: 



E * P ,\chievement motivation 

fearly environment & (enduring & general {differential choice, 

learning experieneesi predispositions) persistence, and 

performance) 

Essentially what the diagram suggests is that certain formative experiences 
may shape persons quite differently from the way other experiences do 
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as far as orientations toward achievement are concerned. Sonny Suburb 
and George Ghetto, for example, have been reared differently; they have 
been subjected to differeat sanctions and rewards, and they have been ex- 
posed to different ideologies* beliefs, and values. As a result, they have 
deveioped profoundly different personality patterns. If we ask why Sonny 
shows enthusiasm for achieving while George does not, the answer lies 
within the two individuals — what they are now as the result of their pre- 
vious learning experieDces. If we want to increase George's motivation^ 
we must change him, reversing a history of previous learaiag and experi- 
ence. Incidentally, that may be a bit difficult for a teacher to do! 

SITUATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Another possible answer to the question "what motivates?" resides 
in the situation. That is, the focus is on how different contexts, circum- 
stances, and events may have a controlling influence on persons at any 
given moment, regardless of who the persons are or what their backgrounds 
might be. This answer is diagramed as follows: 

S ^ Achievement motivation 

(situation* (dilTerential choice, 

persistence, and 
performance ) 

The emphasis here is not so much on previous background and enduring 
personality patterns — rather, it is on the pervading infiuence of immediate 
contexts. Achievement motivation or the lack of it depends on the situa- 
tion. More or less implicit in this answer is the idea that anyone can be 
motivated, regardless of background, if we can identify and arrange for 
the appropriate conditions. More concretely, the whole matter of George's 
being enthused about school is not so much a problem that resides in 
him as it is a problem with the inner-city school, his teacher, or the 
immediate social context of the ghetto. 

PERSON, SITUATION. AND ACHIEVEMENT 

A third answer emphasizes the importance of both situation and 
person in analyzing the will to achieve. But there is more to it than that. 
This answer suggests that there are certain situations that optimize motiva- 
tion in certain persons. The situation tha^ motivates someone like George 
may have ihe exact opposite efFect on Sonny. Motivation is a joint but inter- 
active function of person and situation. To motivate, we must find the 
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appropriate match between situatioa and person. We must assess the condi- 
tions that work best with certain individuals* Again, we might express this 
di agramma tically : 

E *- F * — S = Achievement motivation 

(eady environment^ (enduring & general (situation) {diiTerential choice, 
learning predispositions) persistence, $c 

experiences) performance) 

Note that the person and his previous background are not ignored* How- 
ever, it is assumed that we can arrange for a situation that is most appro- 
priate for each individual* Motivation is a matter of providing the proper 
match between situation and person* 

CULTURE, PERSONALITY, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Certainly, the notion that achievement motivation is in srme sense 
an enduring characteristic of the individual has validity* In the examples 
of Sonny and George, it does appear that Sonny reacts differently than 
George does in achieving situations because of experiences that have shaped 
the two boys differently* Many researchers have pursued this line of thought, 
but none have pursued it more tenaciously and productively than David 
McClelland and hi^ colleagues and students (McClelland^ Atkinson^ Clark, 
& Lowell, 1953), Their work begins with an interest in assessments con- 
tinues with a dramatic example of cross-cultural research, ?jid prompts 
most of the baste questions related to understanding the will to achieve* 

DEVELOPMENT OF ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

[t was in the 1940s that David McClelland and his students became 
fascinated with the study of complex social motives. At the time, there 
was little systematic research on the kinds of motives that guide the behavior 
of people in complex situations* As a results there was Uttle agreement as 
to how motives should be defined* More important, there were few guide- 
lines for measuring motives* Thus, at the outset, McClelland and his col- 
leagues set for themselves the task of developing an appropriate assessment 
procedure. It does little good to talk about an achievement motive if it can*t 
be measured. However* it is by no means an easy matter to translate some 
of our complicated* abstracts or* perhaps, just vaguely defined motives into 
operations that can be observed and indexed. How do we go about deter- 
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mining whether an individual has more or less achievemeni motivation? 
Obviously, that qut^stion is complex and niultifaccted as well as imporiant. 
A full discussion need not be presented here. It is sufficient for our present 
purposes to consider how McClelland and his colleagues deall with the 
problem. Their solution is intriguing. 

Following Freud s theories* McClelland and his associates initially 
assumed that motives exhibit themselves most reliably in a person*s fantasy 
life. Peoples dreams, idle thoughts, and casual reflections on things and 
events were considered to be the best indicators of motives. Perhaps in 
these unguarded nic^nients, a person's true self emerges. Perhaps thoughts 
that are very relevant to us and that have the greatest controlling influence 
on our affains will most likely be exhibited when external constraints on 
our thinking are minimized. In any case, McClelland proceeded as if fantasy 
were the key to assessing motives, and he developed a standardized situation 
for eliciting fantasy samples from persons. Essentially, this procedure in- 
volved presenting an ambiguous series of pictures to an individual and 
asking him to make up stories describing what was going on. By design, the 
pictures were open to a variety of interpretations. What persons chose to 
see in the pictures probably depended on who they were and on what was 
on their mind. In other words, it was assumed that the stories would reveal 
something very basic about the persons writing them. Thus, if an individual 
were strongly motivated by an achievement motive, he would probably 
construct a story that would reflect this dominant theme in his life. If 
achievement were really an integral part of hts personality, wouldn't this 
fact be revealed in an unguarded moment of fantasy? At least* we might 
expect that the stories of the highly achievement-oriented person would be 
measurably different from the stories of those who were minimally oriented 
toward achievement. 

So the argument of McClelland and his colleagues went. And it 
does. I believe, make some sense. But how do we determine what kind of 
language, content, and imagery really represents an achievement orienta- 
tion? To be sure, we might initially assume, on some sort of intuitive or 
common-sense basis« that certain types of expression and language reflect an 
achievement motive, but such common-sense assumptions are often wrong, 
McClelland and his colleagues were sensitive to this problem and decided 
not to depend entirely on what seemed to be achievement content. Rather^ 
they set out to determine achievement content systematically and empiri- 
cally. Their approach followed the pattern of experimentation designed to 
identify the nature and function of physiological drives^ such as hunger. 
When an experimenter wishes to observe the variable effects of the hunger 
drive on behavior, he manipulates certain variables that presumably result 
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in a hunger drivL- — that is. he Ubually places the organism on some type of 
food-dcprivatiun schedule. When the organism has been without food for* 
say. 20 hours, it seems logical to conclude that it should have a strong^ir 
hunger drive than an organism that has just eaten. Similarly^ differences in 
behavior in the two groups of organisms should be attributable to the 
hunger drive* all other factors being equal 

Although this approach may be ^uite acceptable in studying the 
hunger drive, it seems obvious that achievement is quite another matter. 
There is probably little disagreement on the approach of varying food de- 
privation in order to establiiih variation in the hunger drive. However, what 
do we manipulate in order to obtain variation in an achievement drive? This 
is indet-d a perplexing problem* but McClelland and his associates did not 
shrink trojn it- Their approach was neither illogical nor unusual. Essentially, 
they asked bubjcets under different levels of achievement arousal to write 
stories in response to ambiguous pictures. In order to arouse the subjects' 
achievement motives, the researchers challenged them to do well at a task 
of souic import. It was assumed that, if subjects were told that a task was a 
valid and important me;iiiure of their competence* they would be aroused to 
a greater degree than if the tasks were described as "experimental"* and of 
low validity. 

Such methods obviously differ from food deprivation as a means of 
producing a hunger drive, but it does seem likely that, if there is anything 
like an achievement motive, these routines should affect iu At least we 
might expeet. even on an intuitive basis, that subjects would write different 
kinds of stories following such variations in achievement instructions. More- 
over, it isn^t difficult to agree with McClelland and his colleagues that any 
systematic differences in these stories are indicative of varying degrees of 
something that might be called an achievement motive. In any case, dif- 
ferences of several types were observed. They were categorized and noted, 
and procedures for scoriug them were developed. 

Since the method of analyzing the content is rather complicated 
and involved, it is ditticult to describe it in detail here. The interested reader 
may pursue the matter by consulting the scoring manual that was developed 
(Atkinson, 1958). Suffice it to say that several criteria were considered in 
judging the degree of achievement motivation exhibited in a story. Among 
these criteria was the general theme of the story. Was it an achievement 
story? Principally, achievement means competition with some standard of 
excellence* but it also may involve a unique accomplishment or long-term 
involvement with attaining an achievement goal. Were any of these elements 
involved in the story? If they were involved, the evaluators noted the char- 
acters^ relationships to these elements. Was iin expressed desire to achieve 
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attributed to the characters? Did they anticipate the accomplishment of 
some goal? Did the storyteller reveal how the goal would be reached? Were 
emotionul reactions regarding success or failure in achievement attributed 
to the protagonists? McClelland and his colleagues assumed that the more 
clearly the storytellers expressed achievement themes and the more achieve- 
ment elements they incorporated into their stories, the more they were likely 
to be dominated by an achievement motive. 

Once the criteria and scoring procedures were developed, the re- 
searchers were prepared for the nirxt significant step. If the tests were 
administered under ^'neutraP conditions — that is, under conditions in which 
no attempt wa^ made to manipulate achievement motivation or to arouse 
an achievement orientation — individuals would doubtless var>' in the kinds 
of fantasies they produced. According to the criteria for scoring achieve- 
ment motivation, some would receive scores that were comparable to the 
kinds of scores received by subjects in the ''aroused" condition of the experi- 
ment. Others would receive scores that were more nearly comparable to 
thobe received by subjects in the low-arousal condition. Given this possi- 
bility ( indeed, observed fact), what use can we make of it? McClelland ii^d 
his colleagues were quick to answer this que^ition by assuming that indi- 
viduals who received scores comparable to those received by subjects i;^ 
the high-arousal condition possessed a more or less enduring personality 
trait predisposing them to achievement. Conversely, those who scored as 
the low^arousal subjects did were thought to be less achievement motivated. 

If the patt(rrn of assumptions and procedures followed by Mc- 
Clelland and his associates is valid, then the problem of assessing achieve- 
ment motivation has been sulved. merely elicit fantasies from individuals 
and compare them to the stories produced by persons who were aroused 
for achievement and persons who were not. If the content, language, and 
imagery of an individual's fantasies more nearly approximate those of 
aroused persons, then he is logically termed "high" in achievement motiva- 
tion. In shorthand fashion, he can be referred to as a "high-nAch person.'' 
where nAch is an abbreviation for ne<rd (for) achievement. If a person's 
fantasies are similar to the low-arousal pattern, then he is appropriately 
identified as 'Mow" ia achievement motivation ("low nAch"), 

McClelland's methods should ensure that this test has construct 
validity — that is, that it is related to achievement behavior. But perhaps 
another check on this might be desirable. Fortunately, subsequent research 
has provided a wealth of data designed to determine the construct validity 
of the assessment procedure developed by McClelland and his associates. 
Therefore, considerable information is also available on the characteristics 
of the high-nAch person. There is no mystery to what he prefers, likes, and 
typically does. 
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THE H/GH-nACH PERSON 



It is ^somewhat of a fallacy, of course, to think of persons who 
arc high or low in achievement motivation as separate personality types. 
Achievement motivation h presumably a continuous variable and any divi- 
sion in terms of high and low is arbitrary. Thus, instead of asidng "what is 
the high-iiAch person like? ' perhaps we should ask "with what other v-ari- 
ables is achievement motivation correlated?*' Be that ^ it may. much of 
the research has followed the practice of distinguishing between high- and 
low-nAch persons and observing the differences in behavjor exhibited by 
groups of such individuals. Thus, in terms ot the distinction made in the 
Mc^'lelland studies, it makes some sense to talk about different personality- 
types. Besides, it is simpler to coiumunicate what achievement motivation 
docs by coniparing clearly contrasting examples of the performance of 
individuals who rcpa^sent extremes on the motivational continuum. 

Thus, realizing that we are engaging in a convenient fiction, let^ 
return to the nuestion "Mrhat is the high-nAch person like?'' We have iden- 
tified high and low achievers on the basis of their fantasy life. For some 
persons, achic^'enient seems to be a predominant response, an easily elicited 
theme, or something that is uppermost in their minds. Given half a chance, 
they thiak and talk about achievement. Fine and well, they dream great 
dreams, but do they do something? Once McClelland and his colleagues 
had devised a method for systematically scoring achievement themes, they 
proceeded to determine whether or not such dreaming was related to the 
complex behavior that is caUed achievenient. Early research indicated that 
persons who exhibited a high degree of achievement fantasy did indeed 
show different achievement behavior than did those who showed little or no 
achievement imagery in their stories. For example, the *'fantasy achievers." 
when given a choice, exhibited a clear preference for achieving situations. 
They seemed to welcome putting their competence on the line, "Fantasy 
achievers" also seemed to show an altogether different orientation toward 
achievctnent. The\ were likely to take a moderate risk in competitive and 
ganielike situations, seemingly welcoming a challenge. They were more 
likely to work oi- their own. with success at the task as the only reward. 
And. in general, they seemed willing and able to delay gratification and to 
W'ork energetically and independently in order to live up to a standard of 
excellence. In short, they possessed the kinds of habits that would lead to 
achievement vi^ well as an overall proclivity toward attaining success- In- 
deed, even the initial research ctforts indicated quite clearly that the fantasy 
achievers were more than dreamers. They were doers as well. The fantasy 
nieasur^ was apparently a fairly good device for identifying persons who 
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not unJy wuntetl tu achieve but actually diti achieve (McClelland, 1961; 
Heckhaiisen, 1%7; Bimcy, 1968). 

THE ACHIEVING SOCIETY 

To huve successfully identified a personality trait of relative sta- 
bility and of some predictive vtdue is no mean achievement. However, had 
the research stopped there, we probably would pay little attention to 
NicClelland'b accomplishment Following the early preliminary work on 
the nature and ussessnieni of achievement motivation, the research took an 
important new direction. A boW hypothesis was proposed that was con- 
cerned vvith the rule of achievement motivation in bringing about economic 
growth. 

It is quite obvious that societies and cultural groups differ in 
economic growth and gjeneral productivity. Moreover, we need only open 
u historv buuk to become aware of the fact that each society waxes and 
wanes in this re^^ard. Greece and Rome were mighty political economic, 
and Cultural forces at cne time. They are hardly that today. Similarly, 
various societal groups, such as the southern Negro, the smalJ-town white, 
or the suburban professional, exhibit differential degrees of drive and pro- 
ductivitv. Why is this? 

Part of the explanation undoubtedly lies in the variable opportu- 
nitiei> presented to these groups as well as in their capacities to capitalize on 
them. Intuitively, it would seem that part of the explanation would also lie 
in the motivational realm. In The Achieving Society, McClelland (1961) 
gave this intuition some basis in empirical fact^ Basically, McClelland'^ 
hypothesis was that a society shows economic growth when it fosters the 
development and the use of achievement-motivated persons. 

In actuality, McClellacd was proposing a variant of an older hy- 
pothesis originally suggested by the German sociologist Max Weber ( 1904), 
In The Protestmit Ethic atid the Spirit of Capitaltsnu Weber observed that 
Roman Catholic and Protestant European countries tended to differ in 
economic productivity and development, and he attributed this difference 
to the religious erhtc espoused. Thus, he suggested that the *Trotestant 
ethic" promoted self-reliance, denial of personal pleasure, and the evalua- 
tion of work as good in itself. Moreover, the emphasis on predestination 
presumably created some inclination for a person to establish himself as 
successful in order to achieve concrete, here-and-now assurance that he 
was indeed among the elect." In short, Weber argued that the Protestant 
ideology led, if not inevitably at least rather directly, to capitalism and, 
more generally, to increased ecoaomic productivity. 
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McClelland suggested more specifically how ideology might result 
in a changed economy as well as in changed persons* The essence of 
McClelland*s suggestion follows. 



As can be seen from the diagram* this suggestion really consists of several 
hypotheses* First, it is hypothesi2ed that <?ach ideology fosters a certain 
characteristic pattern of child rearing and subsequently different kinds of 
perionalities. That is, the Protestant ethic particularly emphasizes self- 
reliance, independent mastery, and individual competence. Assuming that 
Prutestant parents indeed follow the accepted ideology tn rearing their 
children, they should typically provide the ideal circumstances for creating 
highly achievement-oriented children. At least, there is some evidence 
(Winterbottcm. 1953, 1958) that such achievement training is a precursor 
to an achievement orientation. Although parents may talk about achieve- 
ment a great deal and establish it as a value, the important factor seems to 
be specialized achievement training ruther than verbal and direct communi- 
cation of an ideology. That is^ as a child accomplishes something success- 
fully and on his own. he acquires an increased interest not only tn con- 
tinuiog to do that something but in attempting other tasks as well. There 
is a certain amount of uncertainty involved in attempting to do something 
you've never done before, to try a new thing, to master a new skill. Ap- 
parently, child-rearing practices can produce children who are oriented 
toward such risks ^s well as children who shrink from them. Thus, accord- 
ing to McClelland, child-rearing practices that emphasize independence 
training and mastery lead to high-nAch persons. 

The next major assertion implicit in the McClelland theory is that, 
when ideology and practice favor achievement- motivated individuals to any 
important extent, a "spirit of capitalism** will result* This will tend to 
happen simply because there are more high-nAch persons contributing to 
the society. But this spirit is most likely to occur when these highly moti- 
vated persons are given the opportunity to fill leadership positions in the 
society* It is. of course, always possible that societal leadership may be 
vested in the hands of a low-nAch minority that does not allow participation 
from other tban its own ranks* Thus, although there may be a si2able group 
of high-nAch persons, they may be prevented, at least temporarily^ from 
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exercising any conErolJing influence. Somehow, for a society to exhibit the 
spirit of capitalism in the i>ense of economic growth jnd productivity, the 
higb-nAch persons must be allowed access to leader^^hip positions. 

This, in brief, h the hypothesis. It's intriguing to be sure, but does 
it have any babis in fact? How can we deterntine that achievement-motivated 
persons are the crucial element in a society's growth? Following the original 
analysis by Weber, we might categorize countries according to ideolog>* 
and th^^n measure their growth in some way. But how can the ideology of 
a culture be systematically identified, and how can growth be measured, 
especially in a way that t^kcs some account of the fact that the opportunity 
for growth may not be the same in each inbtance? How do we systematically 
determine that achievement motivation plays an important role in this 
regard? 

We might simply determine whether productive societies tend to 
have more achievemeat-oriented perbonb. But there is a problem here. If 
thib relationship docb exibt. who ib to say that there ibn't really a third factor 
that causes both greater numbers of achievement-oriented personb mid 
productivity? In other words, achievement motivation and productivity 
could be highly related without one neceusarily causing the other, as illus- 
Uated here : 



If we wish to establish that achievement motivation determines 
economic productivity, we should document achievement motivation in a 
society befitre economic productivity occurs. We should also be able to 
identify the relative n^-nexistence of achievement motivation tn countnes 
that Continue to lack ecuijomic productivity. Snppose that we could arrange 
an experiment in which children in Germany, Japan, and Thailand would 
receive the k>nd of training that would result in high-nAch personalities, 
while children in Brazil, Italy, and Indonesia would not receive such train- 
ing. Assuming that achievement motivation would exist only as the result 
of our training and only when we wanted it to^ we should then expects 
according to the McClelland hypothesis, that children in Germany. Japan, 
and Thailand would exhibit this particular personality trait to a greater 
extent than children in BraziK Italy, and Indonesia. If achievement motiva- 
tion is crucial for the economic growth of a nation, we should then also 
expect that, when these children become adults and take over the leadership 
of their countries. Germany, Japan, and Thailand would show greater 
economic growth than Brazil, Italy, and Indonesia. 
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Quite obviousJy. buch an experiment is impossible. Another way 
to show th;it tichievcincnt motivation is a cuuse of economic growth is to 
ptrform wh;it might be called a "natural isCic experiment." That is, instead 
uf manipulating the causal variable directly, the researcher looks for in* 
stances in which it varies naturaJly, and he then attempts to isolate the 
etfects. In the present case, it is conceivable that we could identify certain 
countries where achievement training is minimal and other countries where 
it is stressed* VV e could then wait until the children who were subjected to 
these different training experiences became aduJts and at that time compare 
the productivity of their nations. Few of us are patient enough to wait that 
long to determine whether our ideas have any merit. McClelland and his 
colleagues were no exceptions in this regard, and they introduced interesting 
methods that seem to adequately sinmJate such an experiment. 

A first step in their procedure was to identify an index of economic 
productivity that somehow took account of the varying potential of the 
country. After considering several possibilities, two indexes seemed to be 
least objectionable. First, a procedure for comparing "real income" or pur- 
chasing power of the citizenry was employed. Second, electrical output of 
the country in kilowatt^hours was considered. Neither of these mea^iures 
used separately is without Haw, but using both of them is one way of re* 
ducing error. However, even if these two measures do present a reasonably 
accurate picture of economic growth, a significant probJem remains. Some* 
how. countries is well as people vary in their capacity to achieve. Certainly, 
in considering the economic growth of countries, we should not ignore the 
fact that one has rich ore deposits and another has none. Just as a teacher 
should take account of the ability of students in assessing achievement, so 
should the resources of natrons be considered. And this is precisely what 
McClelland endeavored to do. On the basis of such information as coal 
production and level of development, he made a determination of the 
growth that could be expected of a nation. If a nation exceeded this prcdic* 
tion. it was considered an 'Yiverachiever'^; if it felJ below the predicted 
growth rate, it was* considered an "underachieved" 

Having arrived at a fairly acceptable way of identifying economic 
underachievement and overachievement, the next problem that had to be 
faced was one uf assessing that allnmportant trait, achievement motivation. 
Remember now that the assessment of achievement motivation concurrently 
with the assessment of economic growth would not present a very con* 
vincing case that this personality trait or predisposition actually causes 
economic growth and productivity. The hypothesis states that it is the child* 
rearing practices e.xperienced by the current industrial leaders that made 
them what they are — that ts, cither pmnioters or inhibitors of their country's 
economic progress. Thus, a primary cause of a present-day economic boom 
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is the L^hildhoud experiences of the current leaders. U is easy enough to see 
how We could make an asbcbiment of the eeonomic prodnctivity of a nation 
at any point in time but how do we reach back into history to determine 
the shaping experiences that affected the leaders who are presumably re- 
sponijible for this growth? 

What McClelljiid did was fo assume that the current leaders of 
any given country had been btibjected to critical achievement training ap- 
proximately 25 years earlier. He further assumed that the nature of this 
training could be most accurately indexed bv considering the nature of 
classroom reading materials used during that earlier period. Such reading 
niatcriuJs are usually available, (or most highly developed societies at least* 
and it is relatively easy to analyze their content for achievement imagery* 
much as we would analyze the content of themes written in response to 
ambiguous pictures. Furthermore* it is probably not amiss to assume that 
stories in chrldren*s readers tend to reflect the behavior patt':rn!* that parents 
want their children to acquire. Most of us know what would happen if a 
book that was counter to parental wishes were to be made the required 
reading materia! for grade-school student**. Through these textual materials^ 
McClelland attempted to recapture the pai^t experiences of the current 
leaders ;md to determine whether achievement was a dominant theme in 
their early training He assumed that any correlation between reading ma- 
terials of 25 or 50 years ago and current achievement would be difficult to 
attribute to a third factor, particularly if there were littJe or no correlation 
between curreut reading material and level of achievement. In other words, 
a naturalistic experiment witli reasonable controls wus simulated- The prime 
elements of this experiment appear in the following diagram. 



INDEPENDENT OR CAUSAL 
VARIABLES 

Child-rearing (>riactieei in 1^25 _ 
(indexed by anal>^is of rcudin^ 
materials ) 

Presumed development of 
per^tmulity types 



DEPENDENT OR RESULTANT 
VARIABLES 

Economie growth of countr> 
in iy,su ^ 
/ 

/ 

Presumed existence ot^ u society 
andsucletd leaders reflecting the 
ideolojjy of the modal personality 



An interesting feature of this simulated experiment h that there ure many 
reabons why a eorrelutiuti between the significant variables would not 
emerge. Wars, unusual climatic conditions, or discoveries of new resources, 
for exuniple, could conceivably subvert any aiotivationai tendencies created 
in the populace. Only McClelland's hypothesis, however, seems to explain 
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why such a correlation found. In extensive research, a positive relation- 
ship between child-rearing practices and economic growth was found, just 
as the hypothesis predicted. Furthermore, McClelland and his associates 
have continued to find such a relationship not only uniong a linuted set of 
highly developed Western societies but among societies of almost every 
ciin^e and time. There does indeed seem to be something to the notion that 
societies stand, fall, grow, or deteriorate as they attend to their children — 
that is. as they give them achievement training. 



From McCIelland's work, it seems quite evident that personality 
can play a major rule in achievement. Apparently, some individuals develop 
iin achieving orientation very early in life, probably us the result of certain 
kinds of training or learning experiences. Moreover, it seems us if certain 
cultures and home environments provide these learning experiences to a 
high degree, while others do not tAdkins, Payne, & Bailiff. 1972: Rosen, 
1959: Zigler, 1970). But what is the explanation that the McClelland ap- 
proach offers for the ditferential levels of achievement of Sonny Suburb 
and George Ghetto? The thrust of the McClelland research is that these 
two prototypes stein from different learning environments. Somehow Sonny 
Suburb has learned to want to achieve, while George Ghetto has not. There 
is, of course, considerable evidence that middle-class and lower-class homes 
typically differ in ti^rnis of facilitating the growth of achieving orientations 
f Proshansky &. Newton, 1968 ), First, the middle-class family tends to foster 
vLilues and an orientation toward life that directly and indirectly encourage 
achievement^ In terms of the value dimensions discussed in Chapter Two, 
the middle class, in contrast w ith the lower classes, fosters an orientation to 
the future as opposed to the present or past and emphasizes doing as 
opposed to being or becoming (Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961 ). Such a 
future-doing orientation, along with direct and ever-present assertions that 
achievement is good, is certainly in part responsible for higher achievement 
tendencies in middle-class children. 

Other factors are also likely to be involved. Sonny Suburb's family 
would also typically reiirforce certain behavioral patterns that are instru- 
mental to achievement. In accord with a faturistic orientation, the middle- 
class child, in contrast to his lower-class peer, typically learnb to delay 
immediate gratification in order to gain larger future rewards. Therefore, he 
beems more oriented to symbolic as opposed to concrete material rewards 
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fLanger & Michael 1963; Schneider & Lv->gaard. J953; Terrell. Durkin. 
& Wiobley, 1959; Zigler & Kanzer* 1962). Those behavioral predilections 
probably all play an important role in whut the teacher comes to view as 
motivation to achieve. In addition, family dynamics and the role relation- 
bhip^i of parents and childrt^n beem critical. Thus, the middle-class father is 
a fitting model for achievement* and his role is one in which he does not 
oppress the childs attempts to achieve competence on his own. This free- 
dom for some initiative seems basic to the development of achievement 
motivation. A number of studies comparing child-rearing practices across 
widely divergent cultural groups have indicated that parental dominance is 
not likely to produce achievement-oriented children (Heckhausen. i967. 
p. \5i)ff.: McClelJand. 1961. p- 345 ff.). 

According to McClelland, there is at least one other critical factor. 
The child not only must be given an opportunity to learn basic achievement 
routines, to observe the right models* and to test his competence: he must 
also learn to enjoy accomplishing things on his own. This probably means 
that the child's independence should be encouraged ai times and in situa- 
tions when he is likely to succeed. Presumably^ a child v^^iU learn to enjoy 
accomplishing things on his own — to achieve — if he is given freedom to 
attempt tasks that are not be\'ond bis competence. This suggests that some- 
one has to "program" the child's life in such a way that he is regularly 
challenged* but not challenged beyond his capacity lo produce. That, of 
course, seems to be a role that middle-class mothers often play. 

All in all. then, it is not too difficult to see how the personality- 
motivation hypothesis works out in the case of Sonny Suburb and George 
Ghetto. But. of course, the hypothesis is broader than these prototypes. 
Presumably, all of us experience achievement-motivation training to varying 
degrees, and we are accordingly more or less achievement motivated. As 
has been repeatedly implied, each person experiences his own social-psycho- 
logical environment. That holds also for the aspect of the environment that 
IS important in creating achieving orientations. Thus. Sonny Suburb*s cous- 
ins or even his own siblings may not experience the same achievement 
training that he does. Indeed* when we say that achievement motivation is a 
function of personality development, we are also stressing this possibility of 
individual variation. 



CHANGING ACHIEVEMENT PATTERNS 

But what, if anything, can teachers and employers do about a will 
to achieve shaped largely by family and child-rearing experiences? Must 
they resign themselves to making the best of a bad situation in some cases 
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and to being thankful for good fortune in other cases? Assuming that we 
want to increase an individuals motive to achieve, can we? fn order to 
develop achievement-motivation patterns in persons, two courses of action 
are possible. We can attempt to do something about the early learning 
experiences that are presumably basic to the development of achieving 
orientations* ur we can attempt to reverse these experiences by providing 
remedial training of some sort. 

In the first course of action* then* child-rearing practices must be 
altered. Drastic economic and suciai changes may encourage families to 
change these practices. Thus, for example, tf a father obtains an acceptable 
job — one that captivates his enduring interest and provides his family with 
basic subsistence need!> — the achievement climate surrounding the children 
may also be altered. There is nuw a better model of achievement available 
fur them to imitate. Perhaps the mother will have a greater opportunity to 
challenge her children, and perhaps their level of :tspiration will be raised as 
the changing economic conditions provide new hope. But the word "per- 
haps" has to be stressed. Achievement models and appropriate aspirations 
and Values are all important for the development of an achieving orienta- 
tion. However* they do not appear to be the ^ffte qua non. A specialized 
achievement training that fosters the successful confrontatii^in of challenge 
and warmly rewards the independent mastery of tasks is at the basis of 
achievement motivation — at least as it has been studied by McClelland and 
his colleagues. Wealth does not necessarily ensure that parents will engage 
in this training. As a matter of fact* some studies indicate that the child- 
rearing practices of the upper classes actually discourage the develop- 
ment e>f achievement motivation iStrudtbeck* 1958; Rosen. 1962)* Wealth 
merely provides the opportunity for parents to reflect on Ihe art of child 
rearing, and it can give them the necessary freedom to become effective 
teachers of their otfspring. Conceivably* social-intervention programs that 
assist mothers in rearing children could teach them how to motivate their 
children to achieve — if that is what they want to teach their children. 

Although one should not rule out the possibility of changing achiev- 
ing orientations by changing child-rearing practices* the success of this 
approach is uncertain at present. In changing achieving orientations* the 
second course of action — remedial training — has been primarily pursued. 
As a matter of fact, McClelland*s more recent work has been especially 
devoted to this endeavor* One of the more fascinating projects that he 
attempted was the development of achievement-motivation training pro- 
grams for business personnel in the United States and abroad* Surprisingly 
enough, the motivational pattern of relatively mature businessmen can be 
changed in such a manner that they become more productive and achieve- 
ment oriented (McClelland, l^OSa* 1965b; McClelland & Winter, 1969), 
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BasicuJly, the program focuses on getting achievement thoughts to 
be dominant in the mind of the person. For exan^ple. one of the training 
routines coniiisis of writing achievement themes- There are also opportu- 
nities tu explure how to behave as an achievement-motivated person and to 
reflect un one's own potential in thib regord. In other words, the program 
involves teaching as well as therapy. U tor one. am impressed with how the 
prugram participant learns to pia> a new role, much as the medical student 
mu^>t btart to play a new role when he begins walking the wards. 

Having had some success in changing the motives of business 
excvutiv;.'^>. McClelland has proceeded Jo operate on the assumption that 
the way tu encourage the ecununiic growth of a society is to select the 
leaders, train them in achievement motivation, and turn them loose in the 
appropriate positions. Perhaps the way to deul with underachievers in 
school is to initiate special extracurricular training programs. Several re- 
searchers huve exhibited some success with such programs. 

Employing approaches very similar to those that McClelland used 
with businessmen. Kolb U965) ran a summer program directed toward 
the development of achievement motivation in underachieving high school 
boys. .Again, the boys were taught what the high*nAch person was like. 
They were also given Some practice in '^thinking achievement thoughts'' 
and in trying out the role of an achieving person — all in a reasonably 
accepting atmosphere. As one reads the description of what went on at the 
summer camp, it's dittiv-'ult to retrain from suggesting that there was a good 
deal of role playing involved. That is. the boys were learning about and 
adapting to new expectations for themselves and were finding out that they 
could operate in this new way. At least in the case of boys from upper- 
soCioeconomic-st^tus families, the specialized training had the desired ef- 
fects, A follow-up after a year and a half revealed that those students 
showed significant improvement in their grades. It is not altogether clear 
why lower-class students ^A*ere not similarly affected. A reasonable guess, 
however, is that the subcultures in which the students held membership 
played critical roles. When reference groups do not provide continuing re- 
inforcement of or support fur the specialized training, its effects are ephem- 
eral at best. 

A FINAL STATEMENT 

In sum. it doe:> seem as if achievement motivation can be appro- 
priately and productively viewed as a personality trait. Certainlyi it makes 
sense to believe that something happens in childhood that may shape the 
will to achieve in an endurable manner. What is perhaps even more fasci- 
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nating is th^tt any effects of such e:trjy experience may be reversible. Even 
at a bte age, human beings seem malleable with regard to basic character 
attributes. Missionaries, salesmen, and teachers have always hoped this to 
be true. It is reassuring to have empirical evidence that further justifies this 
hope. 
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CHAPTER 
FIVE 

PERSON, SITUATION, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 



More often than not, discussions of motivation focus exclusively 
on the person. It is assumed that there is something about or inside him or 
her that inevitably and unconditionally determines behavior. When I join 
my fellow faculty members for coffee* we sometimes talk about our col- 
leagues — those who are absent* of course. From time to time, the conversa- 
tion revolves around the accomplibhments of this or that person and how he 
does it. Interestingly enough* 1 find that* in such informal conversations 
about achievement, behuviorul scientists and humanists tend to use about 
the same explanations* if not the same language — that is* they say that 
'"persons achieve because they are driven by some enduring internal force*** 
Certainly* achievement does seem to be an enduring trait of individuals* and 
sociocultural experiences do seem to have a continuing influence on acliieve- 
ment^ as emphasised in Chapter Four. 

But the personality-achievement hypothesis camiot be the whole 
story* At best* it is an oversimplification; at worst, it is downright false. 
Complex human behavior is seldom if ever solely a function of the person* 
/ Achievement is no exception; it does not occur exclusive of certain sttua- 
/ tions and contexts* These situations and contexts are critical in eliciting or 
maximizing any predisposition to achieve* In some cases* situational factors 
may be more important than personality factors in determining achieve- 
ment* but, in any case, we would do well to pay heed to how situations may 
or may not elicit a person*s best efforts. 



SITUATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 

It is a general belief that certain teachers are "inspiring." As charis- 
matic souls, they seep to have* be* or do something that invariably **turns 
students on/' Likewise* it is thought tliat classroom or campus atmosphere 
may influence the will to achieve* Certainly* situations do seem tu make a 
difference in what a person does, but what, more precisely, is it about a 
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situation that prompts achievement? Apparently, there are many things — 
most of which are too elusive to identify here. However, there are several 
tines of inquiry that are especially intriguing in this regard. 

GROUP MEMBERSHIP AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Achievement does not occur in isolation from the individuals who 
are signtficaiit to us. As in the case of most behavior, in achievement, we 
are responding to the norms, values, and expectations of the groups that 
are significant in our world at a given moment. Our achievement therefore 
changes as our group membership changes. Most teachers are aware of this 
at a very functional level. During the middle grades, for example, the most 
resolute scholur may suddenly reject the values of the classroom for the 
glory of the ball field. Even if he continues to make good marks in the 
citissroom, he will loudly and ociferously avow that he hates school, that 
teachers ^re dumb, and that schoolwork is not worth doing. The child who 
earlier was operating under the achievement norms, values, and expecta- 
tions of adults — particularly of his parents and teachers — has now attached 
himself to another socially significant group, the peer group. 

More often than not, the "lack of motivation" on the part of the 
ghetto child is a function of his membership in certain groups. It is the 
expectations, rules, rewards, sanctions, and aspirations of his peers that are 
critical in determining how he wtU approach achievement situations. Thus^ 
Pettigrew (1967) points out that integration is important precisely because 
it establishes new and different social relationships and new groups with 
which the student can compare himself. When the black child is moved to a 
white suburban school, he is likely to confront a different normative struc- 
ture us far as achievement is concerned. He is also likeiy to have a different 
soduJ basis for judging his behavior. In other words^ he experiences a dif- 
ferent and perhaps bettrr school^ but, more significantly, he is likely to be 
forced into new social relationships. These new social relationships may be 
more important in changing his achievement patterns than the quality of the 
teaching or than anything else that happens in school 

At a general level, this is all fairly obvious. Yet the point is critical 
and must be emphasized. Persons — including children — identify with vari- 
ous groups. Groups of persons behaving together over a period of time 
evolve their own normative structures — that isi their accepted and approved 
ways of doing things. The more one group is isolated from another^ the 
hi^er the probability that different norms, values^ and expectations will 
evolve. That is fairly basic social science. It is also fairly important back- 
ground to good teaching. In many cases, teacher and child are responding 
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to different significant other^s. they are participants in different social groups, 
and their behavior is influenced by Jifferexit norms, values, and expecta- 
tions. As obvious as this may seem, it is interesting lo observe that Ameri- 
can educational systems typically ignore the rolC of peer groups in con- 
trolling behavior. More often than not. the classroom teacher assumes that 
he or she must control the behavior. By contrast. Russian educators are 
apparently more aware of the role of peer groups. They have invested 
considerable effort iu developing procedures for effectively using the peer 
group in achieving adult-espoused objectives ( Bronfenbrenner, 1970), 

Achievement is a function of more or less ephemeral social expecta- 
tions that are embodied in what we call norms. In a very real sense, a social 
group tells a persoQ vt'hat to strive for as well as how to attain this end. The 
effect of such norms is clearly an important variable in any achieving situa- 
tion. An exclusive interest in the person could make us forget the social 
constraints under which he operates. Perhaps the important and variable 
influence of social norms is best exhibited in a recent line of research on 
role expectations and achievement. Roles, as most social-science texts point 
out, are particularized norms or systems of norms. They are the systems of 
expectations that any group holds for persons occupying certain positions 
in a social system of some kind. 

Before we get too bogged down in the abstract and perhaps irrele- 
vant language of social science, let's consider several examples. Within most 
societies, there is a rather clearly designated role for "woman,'' This role 
varies from culture to culture, but norms are invariably associated with the 
position — that is. there is a way to be a woman. Interestingly enough, the 
way to be a woman may include achievement behavior that is luite different 
from the achievement behavior expected of men. Thus, McClelland de* 
scribes achievement behavior that, in middle-class America at least, would 
tvpically be expected of men but probably not of women. The independent 
striving for master>', the rist taking, the competitive pattern, and so on arc 
not part of the female role. This is not to say that women do not achieve or 
exhibit these kinds of behavior; rather, it seems that the situations that elicit 
these actions on the part of men and w'omen may be quite different ( Horner. 
196Ji. 197]:Rubovits, in preparation). 

Consider the more fluctuating role of leader. Leaders change from 
day to day and sometimes from moment to moment. Zander and Forward 
{ 1968) found that, regardless of personality characteristics such as achieve- 
ment motivation, subjects in their study exhibited the basic patterns of 
high-nAch persons when they were placed in a leadership role. Think of 
that: the momentary shift from follower to leader apparently ^'motivated" 
subjects to act like bigb*nAch persons. Perhaps achievement motivation is 
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rcuJJy just a njattcr of lettrning this or thut ^ocidl roie ami playing it when 
tile !iLK:iiil 5,ituation JcEnanJs it. 

Such un interpretation would place major weight on the role of 
social situations in Jetermining the will to achieve. Several studies of the 
effects of social role and status, on achievement <!iee Klinger McNelley\ 
1969) 5>how that thi^* hiterpretation eannot be lightly pu^^hed a^ide. One of 
the strong impHcation^j of thrs tine of research i^* that children from the 
lo%*er classes do not achieve at the rate of those from the upper classes 
jjimply bccau5>e they are not expected to do so — by teachers, by peers, or 
even by their parents. The importance of such expectancies in conditioning 
achk'venient should nut be undv^rej^ttniated. To a surprising extent, children 
fulfill prophecies about themselves. They become what we expect them to 
become, and ihey play the roles we assign to them. 

TEACHER AND SITUATION 

Since situations do affect achieving patterns, is there any w*ay that 
the teacher can create situation^ that will facilitate achievement? That ques- 
tion is probably troubling yoit. especially if you are. or are about to become, 
a teacher. 

In attempting to deal with this question, let's start where we left off 
in discussing situations and achievement. An important part of any achieve- 
ment environment must be the implied or stated expectations that exist for 
those who participate in that environment. If a school or classroom is run 
under the assumption that the students won't amount to much, chances are 
they Won't. Probably teachers can play some role in manipulating the ex* 
pectations that children hold for one another. Perhaps they can infiltrate 
the peer group and effect change in the norms that students hold for them- 
selves. Occasionally, an especially charismatic teacher may do this — how, 
we're not at all sure^ Furthermore, the teacher himself can hold different 
expectations for students, and these expectations may indeed be a crucial 
aspect of any classroom situation. This seems clear from a remarkable 
series of studies on what has come to be called the Pygmalion effect. 

.An\one who has seen or read about A/y Fair Lad\\ or the play by 
George Bernard Shaw on which it was based, knows something about the 
Pygmalion effect. Both the play and the musical involve a clear case of 
one person changing another by teaching and training but, above all, by 
expecting that person to change^ Professor Higgins w^agers that he can 
make a gentile lad\ out ol' an uncultured cockney lass and does. It is not 
quite as amazing as the original myth, m which the sculptor Pygmalion falls 
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in lo^c with hh stJtue and thereby bringi> the work of art to lile. Yet in 
both eases, expeetationi> nuke u difference. 

In Pygmalion in the Ciassrotnn, Rosenthal and Jacobson ( 1968) 
report an interesting study of the effects of teacher expectations. The study 
wjs simple enough in design and execution, but the results were nothing 
short of astounding. At the beginning of the school year, students took a 
test that presumably identified those who were "intellectual bloomers'' — 
that is. those who were about to exhibit a spurt in intellectual development. 
The teachers were then told that they couid expect substantial intellectual 
growth from particular students during the course of the year. Thus, 
teachers were given the expectation that certain students would show in- 
crcasied achievement as the year proceeded while others would not. In 
actuality, of course, the test was only a standard intelligence test, and the 
information given to the teachers was not based on the test at all. Rather, 
the researchers selected potential "bloomers" on a purely random basis 
regardless of actual intellectual potential. Nevertheless, the children labeled 
as "bloomers'* exhibited the intellectual growth predicted of them; more 
accurately, they exhibited greater 1,0* gains than their classmates did. It 
beenis that the prophecy was fulfilled simply because it had been made. 
When teachers were led to believe that students would show increased in- 
tellectual growth, the students did show such growth! Probably because the 
results are so amazing, this study has been submitted to many and varied 
criticisms (Elashoff & Snow. 1970; Finn, 1972; Minor, 1970; Snow. 1969; 
Thorndike. 1968. 1969). and the findings have not always been replicated 
tsee, for example, Claiborne, 1969). However, it does seem that Rosenthal 
and Jacobson were on to something. After all, this is only one of many 
studies that seem to point in this direction (see, for example, Rosenthal. 
1966), 

But even if the existence of a Pygmalion effect is granted, how does 
it occur? How do the expectations of a teacher transfer to the child in such 
a way that his behavior is changtid? Studies by Rubovits and Maehr (1971 . 
1973, in preparation) suggest rather clearly that, when teachers expect 
certain things from their students, they tend to behave toward them in ways 
that are demonstrably different from the ways in which they behave toward 
other students. That is, teachers show a qualitatively different treatment of 
presumed **gifted'' and **nongifted" students; they engage in behavior that 
one might expect would encourage or motivate those who are labeled as 
"gifted." They reward more, criticize less, and generally encourage the child 
to bve up to what they believe possible for him- 

All in all, then, it is quite apparent that the beliefs of teachers — 
their expectations for students — are among the most crucial aspects of a 
chissroom environment When a teacher believes that a child from the ghetto 
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or pueblu cu/i7 achieve, the teacher's behavior seenis to ensure that the 
child wun't achieve. When the teacher believes the child can achieve, a 
tutidJy different situation i>eenis to exist. People ore controlled by their 
thoughts. Their interactions with others are controlled by how they view 
these others, and that is basically what is involved here. 

CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 

Teachers' expectations for their students are an important aspect 
uf any achievement situation. However, there are other aspects of the learn- 
ing situatiun that may be equally if not nuire important. One of these is 
classrwm atmosphere. 

DitTerent classrooms are characterized by ditferent atmospheres; 
they even loult different to the casual observer. One is busy and noisy; 
another is well ordered ;ind quiet. In one, the teacher is obviously the 
central figure; in another, students seem to initiate much of the activity. 
But what about these many and varied conditions? Are they good, bad, or 
indifferent as far iis achievement is concerned? That question has been hotly 
debated over the years with little real outcome, ft has also been researched 
to some extent but with litile success in arriving at a viable conclusion. 

Recently, there has been much emphasis on creating a classroom 
atm^^isphere in which the student has considerable autonomy. Of course, it 
is fully recognized that the nature of the classroom environment must be 
varied according to the age of the students, but the goal is to treat each 
child humanely and, above all, with respect for his considerable potential. 
That usually involves giving him what appears to be an increased amount 
of freedom in the learning situation. External evaluation is minimized — 
especially a motivator for performance — and it is typically assumed that 
the child 's, for the most part, intrinsically motivated to learn. Teachers 
are told tivJ* if they provide him with the right resources, the child will 
learn in his own time and way — without the imposition of threats or 
promises. Above all, teachers are instructed to refrain from using group* 
based standards and norms as frames of reference for any actual or implied 
threats or promises. The child is to be viewed on his own terms. Therewith, 
he must abo be given a chance to choose between alternatives and to select 
what he wilJ or will not do. If a choice of tasks is precluded, he must be 
able to do the task in his own way. The essence of autonomy is choice or 
the perception that one has choice. The child must be thought of as the 
determiner of his own behavior — not as an object of instruction but as the 
one who is le^Tning! 

But how does such autonomy affect the motive to achieve? Al* 
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though that i^s u difticult question to answer definitively, it is possible to 
come up with bits and pieces from di\*erse projects that seem to yield an 
acceptable but tentative unswer^ Richard deChamis H96S, 1972) has 
pursued a provocative line of inquiry here.* Basically, deCharnis has argued 
that when a person feels that he is the origin of his behavior and the con- 
troller of his fate, he acts quite differently than when he feels that he is 
simply the pan^n of other persons, things, or events. Thus. deCharms re- 
interprets achievement motivation in origin-pawn temis. suggesting that the 
highly motivated person is one who perceives himself as responsible for the 
outcome in achieving situations and who views situations as under his 
control. When an individual interprets a situation in such a manner, he 
behaves quite differenth than when he views it as beyond his control. 
Specifically, he appears more highlv motivated. He worlcs harder and more 
ettectively and persists at ta^ks for Ivmger periods. 

There are several lines of evidence that provide support for the 
basic origin-pawn notion. .Among them is the Coleman Report {1966). 
which indicated that the best predictor of school success was a fate-control 
variable. Thus, if children felt they were in control of their worlds, they 
were more likely to be successful in school. But the Coleman Report really 
only sugg^:^l^'d that an individuals acceptance of personal responsibility for 
his achievement or a person s belief in his ability to control his world is at 
the root of achievement. It did not clearly rule out the possibility that thos:? 
who. for one reason or another, just happen to achieve also just happen to 
feel they are responsible. It is at this point that deCharms' work begins to 
take on its fullest meaning. Bu^icaliy. what deCharms did was to show that 
certain kinds of conditions will not only lead to different perceptions of 
personal control but will also significantly change an individual's perfor- 
mance- Thus, it seems that when the individual h treated as the origin of 
his behavior — as one who h engaging in an act on his own terms — he then 
exhibits increased motivation. Therefore, classrooms or other situations that 
lead a person to believe that he is responsible for his performance should 
increase motivation. 

But what kinds of situations might prompt such a feeling of per- 
sonal control and* more precisely, how would motivation be affected? At 
least two kinds of situational factors would probably tend to increase the 
origin feeling: (1) freedom from external evaluation and (2) freedom to 
choose among alternatives. Moreover, the maximization of freedom in these 
ways increases performance level, at least in certain situations and for 
certaia kinds of persons. Thus, Menz (1970) found that gifted and pre- 
sumably highly motivated college students performed at a higher level when 

1 The irtterestcii reader may also wish to consider Weincr's (1972) ittter- 
pretaiion of achievement moiivatrt>n in terms of attribation theory. 
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ihev were given j chuitre ot taiiki> than ihev did when thev were ai^signed a 

Of equal tf not of greater interest is the effect of such freedom on 
what might be called "t'untinuing motivation." V/hat the student does in the 
classruoni is important, but perhaps of greater importance is what he does 
outside the classroom. Thus, in actuuJit>\ it may be of prime interest that 
the child somehow be stimulated tu continue classroom^-r elated activities 
outside the classroom. In nu experience, teachers point with special pride 
to the student who spontaneously pursues a course of study that was merely 
introduced in a classroom situation. That is supposedly real motivation and 
u highly vaJued educational outcome. It is this tendency or predisposition to 
continue wording at a task or to attempt, on one's own, new but related 
tasks that we refer to as "continuing motivation/* 

In this regard, a preliminary study by Maehr and Stagings ( 1972) 
is of interest. In thi^ experiment, subjects performed tasks under two dif- 
ferent evaluation conditions. The external-evaluation condition simulated a 
typical classroom situation in which subjects were led to believe that their 
performance would be evaluated and that the results would be made known 
to their teachers as well as to themselves — that ^s* the tasks were described 
as a kind of test. In the internal-evaluation condition, subjects wen- led to 
believe that their level of performance was really *'their own business.*' 
Although they were given feedback on the number of right and wrong solu- 
tions to the various problems posed, it was emphasized that the experi- 
menters were not interested in their performance per se, only in their 
subsequent rating of the interest value of the tasks, tt was also stressed that 
teachers would not be informed of the results and that students should do 
the tasks in a spirit of fun. 

Contrary to what one might expect, external evaluation did not 
necessarily motivate students to perform at a higher level. Of special in- 
terest, however, was the way in which "continuing motivation'' wjs ap- 
parently affected. Whcre^t:^ external evaluation seemed to prompt students 
to return to tusks on which they had been successful and to avoid tasks on 
which they had failed, a different tendency was noted under internal- 
evaluation conditions. When students worked on tasks under the internal- 
evaluation condition, they were likely to avoid returning to an easy task — 
one on which they could be reasonably assured of continued success, 
instead* thc\ exhibited a preference for returning to and working on a task 
at which they had not succeeded. Thus, reduced external evaluation seemed 
to stimulate, or at least allow* for, a tendency to confront challenge — to do 
that which was difficuU and for which the outcome was uncertain. However, 
it is important to add that this tendency was most clearly evident in achieve- 
ment-oriented students — in this case, students of junior-high ag^. 

.Along a similar line, Thornes f 1971 ) conducted an experiment in 
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which some subjects performed under relatively free conditions and others 
under conditions of relative restraint. More specifically, the free subjects 
were led to believe that they had some "hoice in what they would do and 
that iheir level of performance was a matter of only thck^own concern. The 
remaining subjects were assigned their task and were pointedly informed 
that their performance would be evaluated by teachers as well as by the 
researL'bcrs giving the "tests/' in u fashion somewhat paratlel to the Maehr* 
Stullings study, high-achicvemcnt-oriented students showed greiiter con* 
tinuing motivutioQ under the relatively free-performance conditions. 

The evidence is just beginning to accumulate, but it does seem that 
a learning environment that is characterized by relative autonomy may re- 
sult in importani desired outcomes, purticularly for students who are in- 
trinsically motivated to achieve. That* of course* is not a new message* and, 
in one sense, it is a message that is being promoted by individuals concerned 
with "opening up'* the schools. However, these data seem to add at least a 
nuance or two to the message. First, they suggest some ways in which we 
might conceptualize openness and freedom io order to identify specific 
tJfects on behavior Quite frankly, ii is my opinion that much of the talk 
about openness and freedom in education has been excessively vague. Cer- 
tainly* the propositions espoused by educational reformers arguing for 
such openness have not been open to test by accepted scientific methods. 
Secondly, these studies also seem to call attention to an oft-forgottea but 
nevertheless critical educational outcome: continuing motivation. Most 
studies of educationiil experiences focus on rather immediate performance 
outcomes. Since individuals rapidly forget much of what tbey team in or 
through any educational experience* perhaps it is well to emphasize the 
development of a continuing interest on the part of students to recall, re* 
view, and generally enhance their educational experiences — on their own. 
In this regard* an open educational environment may be of value because 
it has important effects on continuing motivation to learn and to perform. 

But in all of this, a nagging question remains. Such openness or 
freedom as was evident in the cited studies seems to be the most effective 
for certain kinds of persons. Apparently, the effect of freedom (or perhaps 
any other environment) on behavior is always specifically dependent on the 
person. It is to the question of how certain environments may have dif- 
ferential effects on certain kinds of persons that we now turn. 

INTERACTION OF PERSON AND SITUATION 

It is difficult not to qualify each assertion about the effects of 
situations on motivation with a reference to individual differences. Ap- 
parently most situations affect persons differently as far as achievement is 
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concerned, it also appears that this individual variatiott is significantly 
affected by early bociaj experiences, some of which are culturally deter 
mined. Although that greatly complicates educational planning, it is not 
Something that can be easily ignored Therefore, we must give special con- 
sideration to the interaction of person and situation when we attempt to 
understund the sociocultural origins of motivation. 

Without doubt, anyone can identify a great many situations that 
seetn to affect persons differently. But when we examine this long list, 
several facets of situations seem to emerge as preeminent. These are ( 1 ) the 
level of challenge presented by tl:? situation, (2) the degree to which the 
individual structua^s the bitualion for himself, and (3) the mode by which 
success and failure are communicated. 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE 
TO CHALLENGE 

John W. Atktn;>oii brought a number of different lines of thought 
together and provided an initial but enduring statement on the interaction 
of individual achievement orientations and different environments. There 
are many tntrigutng aspects to this statement, several of which are es- 
pecially important here. According to Atkinson, when a person confronts 
an achievement situation, two competing tendencies are aroused in him to a 
greater or lesser degree. He is attracted by the possibility of success, and, 
simultaneously, he is fearful of the possibility of failure and is motivated 
to avoid it. Think back for a moment on a career or curriculum choice that 
you have made and consider whether or not fear and hope were both in- 
volved as you puzzled over what to do, 

For Atkinson, achievement is a function of these two ever-present 
and competing tendencies, which seem to exist in individuals to a greater or 
lesser degree as a kind of personality characteristic. One person might be 
more dominated by the expectation of success and another by the fear of 
failure. The relative strength and pervasiveness of these predispositions 
seem to result from different socialization contexts. Thus, for example, it is 
conceivable that parents may focus -pecial attention on a child when he fails 
and may show little response when he succeeds. Conversely, they may 
mollify the hurt of failure or choose to make little of it and may give 
primary attention to the child when he succeeds. In short, some children 
are blamed more for failing, while others are praised more for succeeding. 
Many disadvantaged children seem bound to fail in certain situations, 
whereas other children seem "programmed for success.** This conflicting 
orientation to achievement — whatever its precise origin — appears to be a 
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penionajity variable similar to McClelland s concept of nAch. It rs a pre- 
Jispoiiition that a person brings to any given situation. 

But motivation, for Atkinson, does nut stop with the person. It h 
always a combination of both personality and situational factors. That is, 
each person will come to the achieving i>[tuatiDn with a greater or lesiier 
tendency to succeed or avoid failure. The relative strengthii of these ten- 
dencies vary with the individual. Howeven the situation will play u critical 
role in determining how the tendencies are actualized in behavior. In con- 
liidering the situation, Atkinson focuseii primarily on the probability of 
^ucceiii> or failure, or what might more generally be termed the chalienge of 
the situation, h the achievement task easy, difticult. nearly impoiisible? 
According to Atkini>on. persons with varying achievement orientations will 
respond quite differently to variations in challenge. Generally speaking, the 
person who is oriented toward success will be most highly motivateii when 
the task h challenging. When either success or failure is virtually assured, 
the success-oriented pcr^n s motivation is reduced. The reverse is true for 
the fai I u refill rcatened person. He is must highly motivated when uncertainty 
and chailetige are reduced. Whether the outcome is success or failure, he 
prefers it to Ik predictable. x-Xnother way of stating this is to suggest that 
the success-oriented person is typically interested in testing his competence 
and that he probably expects to enhance his self-regard with a new accom- 
plishment. The failure-threatened person, however, resists any test or evalu- 
ation of his eonipetence, and therefore he will choose the predictable. Even 
predictable failure is preferred to chalft-nge. After alK choosing to work at 
an impossible task or at an easy one is one way of avoiding any serious 
confrontation with one s competence or lack of it. 

The motivational patterns suggested by Atkinson*s formulation are 
summarized and presented pictorially in Figure 5,L As you might guess, 
behavior does not always pattern itself as neatly as Figure 5A indicates. 
But the hypothesis expressed there has received substantial support (Atkin- 
son & Feather. 1966: Maehr & Sjogren. 1971). This rather general "chal- 
lenge hypothesb*' provides a productive perspective on various educational 
proees^es. It^ application £o the problems of ability groups and uf learning 
materials and tasks will be presented here. A fuller discussion can be found 
elsewhere (see Maehr & Sjogren. 1971; Weinen 1967. 1970, 1972). 

Ability Groupmg 

Ability grouping is found in some form in most classrooms^ Even 
in an ungraded-primary or one-room school, similar-ability reading and 
math groups are created. The real purpose of sueh arrangements may be to 
ease the teachers task. but. nevertheless, it is important to inquire into the 
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Succcss-oriented persons 

Failure-threutcned persons 




Figim 5.1. T/ieoretfCal motivatiorrai patterns ot success -oriented arjd 
failure 'threatened persons. 



effects such grouping has on children. First of alL it is doubtful that ability 
grouping by itself necessarily has a positive effect on achievement fsee 
Schufer & Ofexa* 1971 However, ability grouping may affect different 
persons in different ways. At'cinson"^ model suggests that this is indeed the 
cast-. The model has been used to make predictions about the perfontiance 
of persons with different achievement orientations in ability-grouped class- 
rooms. U seems likely that ability grouping will affect the level of challenge 
that Is typically presented to the child. Overall, in an ability-grouped class* 
room, inch child should be mure realistically challenged — that is. each 
child should have ^ better chance of cotnpeting for whatever rewards may 
be available. In a classroom where there is a wide ability spread, however, 
some children are inevitably doomed to failure and others are assuredly 
destined for success. 

If it is true that ability-grouped classrooms preseat a realistic level 
of challenge for a greater number of students thaa do classes that are not 
ability-gmuped. then Atkinsons model makes- some rather specific predic- 
tions about the situation. The model does not predict that ability groupin^^ 
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itself wtll have an overjil effect on ali children. Rather, it suggests that 
motivation will be increjsed for those persons who are characterized by 
relatively strong orientations toward success. Conversely, individuals who 
ure dominated by a fear of failure will actually exhibit u reduction in moti- 
vation. Challenging situations are a matter of some discomfort to them, and. 
if they cannot avoid these situations, they will perform only at a minimal 
level. Thus, ability grouping may be a good way to motivate students who 
are oriented toward success, but it won't work for students who operate 
primarily in response to a fear of failure. 

Unfortunately, this intriguing hypothesis has had only minimal 
testing. However, at least one major study (O'Connor. Atkinson. & Horner, 
1966) has been concerned with this point. The results of this study were 
more or !ess in line with the hypothesis. SuCcess-oriented students exhibited 
greater growth in academic achievement and more interest in schoolwork 
when they were members of jei ability-grouped class. While failure-threat- 
ened students did not actually exhibit a difference in performance that was 
attributable to class grouping, they nevertheless showed less interest in 
schoolwork when they u-ere placed in an ability^grouped class. In terms of 
continuing motivation, the effects of grouping on the interest level of 
success-oriented and failure- threatened students are perhaps the most in- 
teresting finding here. In any case, this major study, as well as some other 
lines of evidence, suggests strongly that it is not amiss to consider achieve- 
ment orientation as a critical variable in grouping students (see also Smith, 
1969), Moreover, we can logically go beyond these results to hypothesize 
that cuUur^il groups that characteristically exhibit different achieving orien- 
tations may be affected differently by grouping prut^dures. Thus, tor ex- 
ample, the middle-class child, who more characteristically exhibits a success 
orientation than the disadvantaged child does, may be expected to benefit 
more from ability grouping. 

Learning Materials and Tasks 

Atkinson s model of motivation patterns can also be applied to the 
selection of appropriate educational materials and tasks as well as to tech-^ 
niques in teaching. The model suggests that regular and consistent success 
is not likely to motivate the success-ori*?Eited student. However, consistent 
success may be precisely the situation that is most desirable for the failure- 
threatened person. Thus, we might expects for example, that programmed- 
learning materials, which are designed to ensure that the studeEiL seldom 
fails to get the right answer, would be best suited for the failure-threatened 
individual. Indeed, this expectation does seem to be warranted {Maehr & 
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Sjogren. 1971). But more generally, it seems that learning materials and 
techniques that are bused on the principle that all children should receive 
a maximum of success ure not automatically going to solve motivational 
problems. As a matter of fact, it seems clear that the achievement-oriented 
student may he motivated by the very possibility of failure. Whereas he is 
bound to become bored by repeated success, failure or the probability of 
failure is necessary to retain his attention and elicit his performance. Again, 
it is possible that different cultural groups will tend to include persons with 
different achieving orientations. Therefore, the teacher might expect "chal- 
lenge" and '\issurance" to be differentially effective with children from 
diverse cultures. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE 
TO FREEDOM 

The Atkinson theory illustrates how challenge interacts with per- 
sonality in determining motivation. Challenge, it may be agreed, is at least 
one readily identifiable and important aspect of any achievement context. 
Another crucial component is freedom, or the degree to which the person 
ib allowed to structure the achievement situation for himself and on his 
own terms. Earlier it was noted that freedom and constraint variously char- 
acterize any given classroom. It was also implied that such situational 
conditions will have differential effects on individuals — that is. what freedom 
will do for one person, it won't do for another. Thus, in the studies cited, 
not only did the atmosphere of freedom have an important general effect 
on achievement, but* to an important degree, it also had special effects 
upon individuals characterized as high or low in achievement orientation. 
Apparently, it js the highly motivated student who benefits most from 
freedom. This suggests that the effectiveness of independent study, with 
minimum emphasis on grades and maximum choice for the student, depends 
stgnificantiy on the student's motivational orientation. From a slightly dif- 
ferent theoretical perspective. David Hunt (1971) has emphasized that 
students vary in the degree to which they can structure situations for them- 
selves and therefore vary in the degree to which they benefit from auton- 
omy. Moreover, those working with Hunt on what has been termed con- 
ceptual systems theory have been able to identify individuals who will and 
who will not respond positively to relatively unstructured environments. 
Subsequently, they have experimented with grouping procedures that allow 
each individual to benefit from the learning environment most appropriate 
for him. 

Of course, ail of this is quite preliminary and experimental. How- 
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t^ven there is -jtn intriguing possibilitv that researchers with u vuriety uf 
theoreticut commitments niuy well be converging on one major is^iUe; the 
capacity for independence in learning. We usualiy assume thut the in- 
teikauaily gifted student should have freedom but that others would benefit 
more trom an imposed structure. However. moUvationat orientation, not 
intelligence, is probably the key to who will benefit most from learning 
environments that increase the responsibility of the student. This is the 
message that can be derived from the research thus far Moreover, it is an 
extremely relevant message in view of the current emphasis on openness in 
American and British education. It is scarcely less relevant in considering 
education in Ghana, Afghanistan, or Thailand, Oite of the perennial 
problems in certain cultural contexts is to get students involved, in an in- 
dependent way, in learning. The converging interest in the independence- 
dependence orientation may welJ force researchers to seek out the socio- 
culturaJ origins of these learning modes with a view to clianging them 
and or to adapting education accordingly. 

But this is saying very little about what is obviously an important 
issue toda\ in education. The effectiveness of open classrooms, no-fail 
systems, and student-structured learning programs in some sense will prob- 
ably depend on a fulJer understanding of the motivational issues involved, 
and that fuller understanding is not to be had as yet. For now, we simply 
have some suggestions and the promise of a line of research, 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE 
TO FEEDBACK MODE 

In any achievement situation, there are a variety of modes by which 
success can be communicated. Success and achievement may be expressed 
by a person and may be accompanied by \'arying degrees of warmth. The 
task itself may indicate success — for example, success is indicated when a 
puzzle is solved- And, there are doubtless other possibilities. Moreover, 
success can be communicated directly and without delay, or it may initially 
appear in the form of a promise of greater things to coine. These various 
means of communicating success are not equally effective for each indi- 
vidual, and research has suggested several interesting patterns of feedback 
effectiveness. 

Following up on the line of study initiated by McOelland and 
Atkinson, researchers have obtained several findings of major interest. In 
an early study conducted by French ( 1958), it was found that individuals 
high in achievement motivation (nAch) and individuals high in affiliation 
motivation (nAff) responded differently to different expressions of success. 
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Subjects ill French's study worked in small teams on u task that required 
group participation and cooperation to assemble a story from various 
isolated phrases. The feedback was either achievenjent-oriented (''this team 
is working very efficiently'') or affiliation-oriented ("this team works very 
well together";. The teams whose members were characterized by high 
achievement motivation worked best with achievement-oriented feedback* 
while teams high in affiliation motivation worked best with afftiiation- 
oriented feedback. In brief* it seemed that maximum effort was elicited 
from subjects when the feedback matched their motivational orientations. 
More generally* this and other studies have indicated that the high-nAch 
person is mart oriented towitrd feedback that is clearly tied to achieve- 
ment — that is, he prefers being right or correct as opposed to gaining 
approval or earning extrinsic rewards. He is interested in achievement for 
its own sake and responds accordingly. 

The satisfaction of being correct does not seem to be a sufficient 
incentive to spur socially disadvantaged children on to greater heights. But 
even within the typically achievement-oriented middle class, different per* 
sunality trends emerge, and a mode of feedback can have differing effects. 
Clearly, teachers must be discerning enough to apply differential reinforce* 
ment-feedback patterns to elicit maximum effort% from their students. From 
work related to achievement motivation as well as to other approaches (see 
Stucmpfig & Maehr* 1970; Zigler. 1970), it is apparent that the person 
from a lower socioeconomic stratum in our society responds more favorably 
to the less abstract achievement feedback arrf works best for concrete re- 
wards, including the clear demonstration of approval by a significant other 
But how dues a person's 'Vulture of origin'' predispose him to differential 
reward structures? This is a provocative question* and one for which only 
a few sketchy answers have been offered. 

PERSON AND ENVIRONMENT: 
AN IMPORTANT AFTERTHOUGHT 

What emerges from this discussion of situation and person is that 
achievement environments can vary, and, as they vary* they have differential 
effects on individuals. The environment referred to* of course* is a psycho- 
logical environment — an environment composed principally of social inter- 
actions, personal control, perceived opportunities, and other aspects of 
interpersonal relationships that typify all social and niost educational situa- 
tions. Clearly* this implies that effective teaching will involve matching the 
right environment to the right person. But even if we had a complete 
knowledge of environments and persons — which obviously we do not — 
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there would stilJ be a niajur problem in applying our knowledge. It is all 
well and good to say that each child should be treated as an individual. It is 
fine to say that some children should be challenged and others encouraged. 
And indeed* it would be helpful to have a good means for determining niure 
specifically who should be treated in what manner. But the teacher is con- 
fronting 30-plus students and is attempting to reach all of them more 
less simultaneously. As a result* the teacher is most likely to ask what he or 
she can do in managing the group or the classroom environment that will 
be most etTective — if not for all at least for most students. Is there any way 
tbat the teacher can effectively fit the environment to each person? 

Perhaps this is in a very reat sense an implicit plea for the indi- 
vidualization of instruction. Recently developed self-instruction devices and 
materials* some of which aie adaptable to motivational differences as well 
as to intellectual differences, might be helpful. If many of the routine teach- 
ing tasks could be left to automated and/or self-instructional devices, the 
teacher could be freed to be more of a clinician, to deal individually with 
the learning problems of each student, and to bring the most effective in- 
centives to bear in each case. That is a possibility and certainly one worth 
keeping in mind. It is probably a realistic possibility only for school systems 
that have ample resources. After all^ most instructional materials that relieve 
the teacher of Certain tasks do Cost money if. indeed, they are even available 
for purchase. It would be totally ridiculous to encourage the typical Edu- 
cation Corps teacher in Iran to individualize instruction in this manner and 
to advise him to p'^iy the role of the clinician. The materials for such 
pedagogy would simply not be available, and such an approach would 
probably not be an acceptable notion within the culture. 

There may. of course, be other ways of enabling the teacher to be 
more of a clinician- English schools are not characterized by low teacher- 
student ratios, yet some very interesting styles of teaching have emerged 
there that seem to allow for a bit more individualization of instruction 
without the aid of expensive automated-instruction devices. The classroom 
has been opened up. Children are given an autonomy to pursue a variety 
of activities with minimal regimentation, more or less according to their 
own schedule. Although the teacher may be in charge of as many as 40 
children at a time, the students are free to pursue a variety of interests on 
their own. The role of the teacher as the person who imparts knowledge has 
been minimized. Instead, the instructor sets the scene, serves as a con- 
sultant, and. potentially, may individualize the level of challenge. There is 
too little known about these open schools to really be sure that such a 
clinical role on the part of the teacher is possible except in unusual cases. 
However, this is indeed a possibility worth exploring further. 

A more obvious or at least traditional way of matching personality 
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and environment niight be to cmpJoy bonie variant of homogeneous group- 
ing. Ab buggcsted previously, there may be some value in taking a per- 
bunality trait buch ab aehievement motivation, as well as intelligence, into 
account in grouping studcntb. The teacher couKl then behave rather con* 
bibtently and effectively un the ubbumptiun that her btudents neeJ certain 
kinds of learning envirunnientb, learning conditions, teacher res>ponbes. and 
bo on. In any case, it bcciub reuboiiable to conbider ditTerential achieving 
orientationb ab well as> intelligence in giouping procedures. 

When a teacher cotiductb a class, he or bhe not only coniipunicuteb 
information but aUo createb an achievement environment of one kind or 
another — a psychological world tur the i>tudent that may have differential 
etfecb on his motivation. .'Xlthough we have jubt begun to explore the 
dirtienbiunb of buch psychological environments, we can at leabt fairly 
readily determine bume factors that encourage or discourage different kindb 
ot btudents. Sume achievement environments stresb achievement in and of 
itbclf, allow for conbiderable independence, and regularly present a chal* 
lengc. Such environnicnb are probably inobl effective with certain kindb of 
studentb. Sume achievement enviruiinients may bEress affUiutiom compati* 
bility, and i>uppon aiid may reduce challenge. These environments are also 
effective with some students but not others. 

In summary, then, we know a little bit about the kinds of person- 
situation matches that allow nuaimal achievement — probably enough to 
justify experimenting with assigning persons to differential teaching environ- 
ments depending un their achievement orientation- But whether or not we 
can justify engineering these person*environment matches, an important 
point remains. In the Qnal analysis, motivation is a function of both person 
and situation. There are few universally effective ways of motivating 
children. Children who differ in socioeultural background wilt likely differ 
in response to the motivators employed in school. Somehow the teacher 
must tit the situation to the person in order to maximize student effort — 
and that is creative teaching! 
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The typical middle-d:]^ teacher is ofien accused of nicisni. Perhaps 
(his chaise ha^ already been made against you. !f not, it soon might be. The 
accusation is u most serious one — one that cannot be tightly dismis^d. 
However, it is difficult if not Impossible to assess the validity of such an 
accusation. Racism is a loaded word thtii is difficult to define to everyone's 
satisfaction. Possibly, however, the typical teacher does behave in one way 
with children who share his or her culture and in quite a different way with 
those who do not. This would not be surprising, since that is how most 
people tend to behave. But do teachers discriminate In such a way that they 
tend to reduce the chances that children from cultural groups other than 
their own will succeed? 

With a view to answering this disturbing question, Pam Rubovits 
and I (Rubovits & Maehr, 1973) pulled what can only be described as a 
'*dirty trick'' on some prospective teachers. Our trick was based on the work 
on teacher-expectancy effects done by Rosenthal and Jacobson (see Chapter 
Five) and was designed to carry this line of research a step or two further. 
In addition to considering teacher-expectancy effects in a rather general 
way, we were particularly interested in observing how teachers might re- 
spond to children of cultural backgrounds different from their own. 

As in a previous study (Rubovits & Maehr, 1971), we jtfranged 
for students in an upper-level education class to participate in a micro- 
teaching experience. Such an exercise fit nicely with the goals of the course 
and seemed to be readily accepted by the students as a logical extension of 
in-ciass activities. As a matter of fact, it soon became obvious that the 
experience-starved students looked forward to this aspect of the course with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. In other words, there was absolutely no reason 
to believe that these prospective teachers suspected that they were doing 
anything other than participating in a standardized micro-teaching experi- 
ence. They did not suspect that* in actuality, they were subjects in a teacher- 
expectancy study. 

Before participating in the micro-teaching situation, the student 
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tejchcr^ ^^'cre given a lesson plan to follow. They were also totJ that some 
of their ituJents were beletteJ from the icliool\ gifteJ program and ^onic 
from regukir cIcjb^rooiiK \n order to ^ijiiuLite a heterogcncou^ly grouped 
clab^ni^um. Student teachtrr^ were further provided with detailed Inforniation 
about each child s abihty and were encouraged to ^tudy this information 
thoroughly in order to prepare themselves for the teaching experience. As 
you may have surmised, the information was contrived for our purposes. 
The children were actually selected from the same tracks to as^sure that they 
would be of roughly the same ability. Whether a child was described as 
^^gifted'* or ^average" was a matter of random assignment. .Although we 
Were interested in whether the student teachers would show favoritism in 
terms of the labels we unsigned to the students, we were still more interested 
in any differential responses to black and white students. In each class, one 
*'gifted" student and one **;iverage** student were black, and one *'gil'ted" 
student and one "average" student were white. .All the teachers were white 
females, and. judging from our interview Uata. the\ were not bigoted but 
were certainiv inexperienced with cultural diversity. 

.Adtiiittedlv. we did perpetrate a dirty trick on these unsuspecting 
teacher candidates. But the experimt^nt yielded insights that were of value 
to them as well as to us. In view- of what we all learned, the experimental 
deception was. 1 believe, fully justified. Some clearly prejudicial behavior 
patterns were revealed. In accord with the previously discussed Pygmalion 
research (Rubovits & Maehr. 1971 ). the student teachers responded mortr 
positively to '*giftod" students than they did to '^average" students. Gener- 
allv, they acted in ways that would tend to fulfill the implicit prophecy of 
the labels — that is, if the student was white. Almost the opposite situation 
existed, however* when the student was black. Overall, blacks were treated 
less positively than w^hites. but what was most disturbing to all of us in- 
volved in this study wxs that it was the giifted bluck child who was dis- 
criminated against the most. 

These results are indeed provoL^atiee. Perhaps shoi king is a better 
word. E^ecisely because the results seem to be of such importance, a note 
of Caution sh^iuid be added. The stud\ was done with teacher candidates in 
micro-teaching situations. Perh:ips experienced teachers would have reacted 
differently, especially if they had interacted with the students over the course 
of a whole year Perhaps not. There is limited evidence (Meichenbaum, 
Bowers, & Ross, 19f)9l that experienced teachers are no less susceptible to 
expectancy effects than inexperienced teachers and that interaction over a 
longer periL>d of time does not necessarily rule out expectancy effects. 

These findings and the results of other studies on the Pygmalion 
effect lead to an inevitable conclusion: teacher expectancy may result in 
teacher behavior that facilitates or inhibits the learning and development of 
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the /Hild. As true us thut muv be, it put^s u^s in a peculiar diienintu ut the 
conLJui>ioti of u book that hus repeutcdly emphasized chat individuals must 
be unden>£ocHJ in terms of culture, society, uod group- Generalized knowl- 
edge of somt^ sort seems to be a necessary preparation for teaching children 
of diverse cultural backgrounds. If we want to teach blacks in the imicr 
city, whites in suburbia, or primitives in New Guinea, some prior knowledge 
about the life styles and thought patterns of these peoples is desirable. That 
same knowledge, however, c:in be used as little more than a collection of 
stereotypes about a people — stereotypes that create expectancies that may 
be far from correct in any individual case. 

The Rubovits-Maehr results suggest a note of caution for those 
who have just read a book on the sociocultural origins of achievement and 
whu are preparing to put this knowledge into practice. A little learning may 
be a dangerous thing. For example, there is the danger th;a, in writing this 
book, I have unwittingly caused some readers to discriminate against certain 
students, Dmch as the student teachers did It is impossible to refrain from 
categorizing in some way, and I have repeatedly found it necessary to use 
such labels as "disadvantaged children,'' 'Impoverished groups," ''middle 
class,'' ''Chicano/' and a few others, A reader could — and some will — pick 
up only a label, a stereotype, or a prejudice. Such labels may create eX* 
ptctatioos that are inaccurate and unfortunate in any specific case. The 
seriousness of that possibility prompts a concluding caveat: generalized 
knowledge about cultures, societies, and people can harm as well as help. 

Where does that leave us? Hopefully, there is a perspective implicit 
in what has been said thus far that reduo;s the chances of harm and in* 
creases the possibilities of help. The teachern^xpectancy studies contain an 
important but very specialized warning about the dangers of limited know l- 
edge, but they certainly do not rule out the value of knowledge in itself. 
Knowledge of the child must be viewed as a kind of first step to effective 
teaching. It is probably just as important to know something about the 
child's sociocultumt background as it is to know something about his level 
of reading, in both casei, a teacher ought to know more than a score on a 
test. Indeed, what the teacher really ought to know is how to learn about 
the child from the child. With regard to sociocultural origins, the teacher's 
knowledge of his or her students must consist of more than a stereotype- 
that is, more than an inflexible belief, idea, or theory. What he or she should 
know is that student and teacher alike are products of past as well as present 
social conditions. This book certainly has not provided a complete descrip- 
tion of social backgrounds. Ideally, however, it has provided perspectives 
on the problem, forced the reader to ask a few questions on his own, and 
effectively persuaded him to remain open to new information — primarily to 
that information which he derives from the child. 

There is another finding from the Pygmalion studies that may be 
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of sptxid interest. Although there is no strong reason to believe that ex- 
perience alone wifl keep the teacher froni operating in terms of group 
expectancies, not all teachers ore equally dominated by such expectancies 
in dealing with an individuaL Thus, one of the nioie interesting findings 
of the Rubovits-Maehr study was that the highly ''dogmatic*' teachers 
(Roke^ich. iyt)U) showed the expectancy effects to a greater extent than 
the others did. Dogmatism is a personality trait that seems to be related to 
the degree to which individuals are open to new information and to which 
they operate in terms of this information rather than in terms of sets, par- 
ticularly those given by authorities* Thus, not tiU teachers may be siniilarly 
suseeptibie to control by generalized expectancies. That is well to remember, 
and it does put a more optimistic slant on things. Conceivably, training 
teachers to overcome dogmatism — that is. to be flexible and open to new 
information — may diminish expectancy etfects. The results of the Rubovits- 
Maehr study may also suggest that teacher training ought to focus more on 
the question of how to create such openness in teachers than on the question 
of how to provide teacher^ with appropriate materials and techniques. 

Reniaining open to new iaformalion — particularly to that informa- 
tion we derive from individual children — is important in all teaching. In 
teaching individuals with backgrounds different from our own. we must 
consider at leait one other related point. There is a danger in stereotyping a 
group and in behaving inflexibly to a person in terms of such a stereotype. 
In addition, there is a danger that we may not recognize that educational 
institutions and methods are framed by a culture and inextricably entwined 
with it. In attempting to improve science teaching in developing countries, 
for example, there is a tendency simply to provide a direct translation of 
American curricular materials. Thus, if t^e Education Ministry of Sierra 
Leone wishes to develop scientists, it is often encouraged to consider and 
select one or another program sponsored by the S, National Science 
Foundation, The program is then translated into what is presumably the 
cultural idiom by an exchange of phrases and by the addition of a few 
culturally specific examples. A curriculum specialist who has worked exten- 
sively with this proolem (Brown* in preparation) points out that, in spite 
of the muterials, the teaching style actually does not change. While the 
American materials call for extensive student participation in experiments, 
the teacher in Sierra Lcn^ne may merely read aloud the contents of the 
laboratory manual to the class and may provide no chance for the student 
to engage rn independent science making. Quite possibly* then, instead of 
merely imposing Western materials and teaching styles, we ought to assist 
developing countries in establishing their own curricula and pedagogy, 
urging them to lool^ to their own culture for styles that are educationally 
feasible. 

In any case, a teacher must be open to new information about and 
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from the iitudent and hij cilture. U is foUy to assume that, since we know 
something jbout someone or some cuhur^, we have lejrned aJL 

A QUESTION OF VALUE 

Thrcitighuut this book, it is tacitly jssumeti that jchievement is and 
should be a thing of value. In view of the lypicaJ commitments of American 
education, it is not surprising that such an assumption would be made- Yet. 
it might be vt^ell to take cognizance of an inevitable if bothersome question: 
"should achievement be uJl that important?'' Although this is not a question 
that can be answered with any degree of confidence here, it is one that 
i>hould be raised. 

The importance of this question is perhaps most clearly evident 
when we consider the attempts to transport Western industrial styles, busi- 
ness procedures, and educational programs to developing country. We 
have ab-eady raised questions about the effectiveness of imposing the 
achievement stvlesof one culture on another. Now we ask "should we even 
try to promote achievement^" In reading about the work of David McGel- 
land, v^u may have questioned whether it was in fact right to create high- 
nAch persons in other societies. Shouldn't we "leave the natives alone"? In 
many ways, their life seems to be better than ours. VVill our achievement 
styles bring them anything except ulcers, coronary thromboses, and the 
necessity for a psychiatric couch? 

In all fairness to McQelland and his colleagues, it should be em- 
phasized that they not only are aware of this "moral dilemma," but they 
also have struggled to work out an adequate solution (see McOeltand k 
Winter, 1969, pp. 26^., 366 jff.). They seem to have solved it to their own 
satisfaction by allowing the person who is seeking achievement training to 
make the value judgment. In other words, they have more or less assumed 
the roie of nonjudgmentai counselors. U the client decides that he wants to 
achieve certain ends* such as becoming achievement oriented* they will help 
him reach his goals. That, of course, merely represents a variant of the age- 
old approach of scholars and scientists to questions of value^ ends, and 
purposes. It is also the approach of pragmatists in business and government. 
In spite of the fact that there are those who suggest that the approach is 
outmoded* it is not without its merit. Is it my business or anyone else's to 
tell the native of New Guinea that, in reality* his life is better than mine — 
that, although my way of life may bring him TV, autos* health clinics^ and 
other things that he desires, his life is best? Is it not he who must make this 
decision? 

Let's assume that the approach of letting the client decide is the 
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titting appro.ich. Thcrtr h still a citur responsibility for describing the alter- 
natives to tfie clients as clearK as possibie^ Tl obviously an error to stress 
thjt the Western achievement style has lead only to TV. auti.T^\ beuJth 
clinics, and easy money: it also has led to pollution, family instability, and 
increased crime rate!>. McCKMland and his colleagues have typically made a 
direct attempt to describe the negative consettuences of achievement motivu- 
tK»ri in as detailed and accurate a fashion possible. As a result, they have 
often lost a client whi.* has decided that this was not for liim. Yet. we 
probabK do not know ver\ much about what will really happen wh*fn we 
increase achi*fvenient in industry or in schooK Wc know a great deal about 
some positive aspects, and we have a few stereotypes about the negative 
aspects, ClearK. the question for the future is "when a person is assisted in 
actuiilizin^ his achievement potential, w^hat if anything is he forced to give 
up?" That is. what values must he sacrince or w^hat goals must he de- 
emphasize? 

That is a broad, global question with politicaJ and economic ;is well 
as t'ducatiunal overtones. There is a related but more specific question that 
nia> well be of more pressing interest to the educator or prospective teacher. 
If it is granted thaL in some sense, achievement, the development of excel- 
lence, and progress in understanding and tvclmology are necessary or 
desirable, is it the school's rule to be priniaiily concerned with these issues? 
.Among disadvantaged groups, there seems to be no question but that this 
is the schools business. The school is perhaps the only means through 
\xhich achievement goals can be attained. For the American middle class, 
there are a variety of institutions, techniques, and possibilities available to 
assist the child in achieving and actualizing his intellectual ptitential. With 
increased availability of automated teaching devices, educational TV, and 
''enrichment progirams/' the child will have an ever-increasing possibility 
of achieving: an accepted standard of competence without the aid of the 
school- In cxmsidering this situation. Coleman (1972) has suggested that 
schools might well devote an increased amount of their aUention to the 
development of personal skills, such as social concern, personal responsi- 
bility, and altruism. Epigram matically, schools might do well to focus less 
on the development of competence and more on the development of con- 
science. Though not without its problems, that is indeed an intnguing and 
thought-provoking suggestion. 

A FINAL ANALYSIS 

This book has had two focal points: the identification of an indi- 
vidual in a sociocuitural context and the effects of this identification on 
achievement. Having repeatedly stressed the salience of these focal points. 
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1 ttiti conclude with ix reminder that an exclusive and narrow concentration 
on either point is not without itb limitations. This is not a cynical conclusion 
to an otherwise optiniistic discourse, li is simply a tacit reminder that, when 
a person completes a learning experience, he should have not only more 
knowledge but aJso the im»ight necessary to ask better questions. Most 
emphatically, these questions do not relate solely to the quality of the 
knowledge base that has been presented or solely to the applicability of 
theory to practice: they also relate directly and immediately to the implica- 
tioiis of that knowledge in determining the quality and direction of life. 
In short, it is not inappropriate to conclude by questioning the value of 
achie\ement after having been scientiiic and pragmatic. .Although ktiowl- 
edgc about edueative processes is critical, knowledge about education in- 
evitably culminates in questions of v;tlue. That is a fitting reminder with 
which to conclude a buok that is largely dependent on scientific method 
but deeply concerned with the values, purposes, and beliefs of persons. 
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